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HE INFLUENCE OF BUILDING 
MATERIALS UPON ARCHITEC- 
TURE. 
Mr. Chairman and friends, I am afraid 
after all that, though the subject is a 
very important one, yet there are so 
many of you present who must know all 
about it, that you will find what I have to say, is little 
better than common place. Still, you know there are 
occasions and times, when common places have to be so to 
say hammered home, and even those who profess the noble 
art of architecture want a certain sort of moral support, in 
that line; they know aco well what the wel to do, 
but very often they find themselves in such an awkward 
position that they cannot do it, owing to the stupidity no 
doubt of their clients, who after all are not so stupid as they 
might be, one may think, since they employ them. Never- 
theless, their clients generally are not educated persons on 
the subject of architecture. 

Now, the subject of Material is clearly the foundation of 
architecture, and perhaps one would not go very far wrong 
if one defined architecture as the art of building suitably 
with suitable material. There are certainly many other 
things which are considered architectural, and yet not nearly 
so intimately and essentially a part of architecture, as a con- 
sideration of material. Also it seems to me, there is one 
important thing to be considered with reference to material 
in architecture at the present time, when all people are seek- 
ing about for some sort of style. We know of course, and 
there is no use denying the fact, that we are in a period 
when style is a desideratum which everybody is seeking for, 
and which very few people find, and it seems to me that 
nothing is more likely to lead to a really living style, than 
the consideration, first of all, as a “‘stwe gua non” of the 
suitable use of material. In fact, I do not see how we are 
to have anything but perpetual imitation, eclectic imitation 
of this, that, and the other style in the past, unless we begin 
with considering what material lies about us, and how we 
are to use it, and the way to build it up in such a form as 
will really put us in the position of being architects, alive 


and practicing to-day, and not merely architects handing 
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over to a builder and builder’s men all the difficulties of the 
profession, and only keeping for ourselves that part of it 
which can be learnt in a mechanical and rule of thumb way. 

Now I suppose, in considering the materials of a building, 
one ought to begin by considering the walls. I am not 
going to trouble myself very much about those materials 
which afford opportunities for the exercise of particular 
finesse in the way of architecture, but rather I shall refer to 
the more homely and every day materials. I suppose one 
may fairly divide materials for the building of a wall into 
three sections; first the stone, then the timber, and lastly 
brick. In cong so, and in giving them that order, I 
distinctly myself mean to indicate the relative position of 
nobility between those three materials. Stone is definitely 
the most noble material, the most satisfactory material ; 
wood is the next, and brick is a make-shift material. 

Those of you who are architects I am quite sure know the 
difficulties that you find yourselves involved in, when you 
have to build a stone building. You will probably find that 
your London builder is not by any means the best man to 
go to. The fact of the matter is, London builders have 
really ceased to understand the ground principles on which 
stone should be used. Now I think the consideration of 
stone buildings has this extreme importance about it, that 
when you fairly begin to consider how best to deal with 
stone as a material, you have begun then first to free yourself 
from the bonds of mere academic architecture. The acade- 
mical architect, it seems to me, assumes as a matter of course 
that all buildings are built with ashlar on the face of them, 
and not only so, but that all stone buildings through and 
through are built with ashlar. That is the impression an 
academical building always gives me, that it is built of great 
cubes of stone as big as you can possibly get them, and 
very naturally, because it seems to be something like a 
canon in academic architecture that if you want a building 
bigger than the average buildings, you must increase every 
one of its members in order to get to that great size, and the 
net result is, that the whole of the members of that academic 
building are all one size, and as a rule they all look about 
the size of a Wesleyan Methodist Meeting-house ; that is, 
you lose all scale. It seems to me that the use of stone in 
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a proper and considerate manner does in the first place lead 
to your being able to get a definite size and scale to a build- 
ing. The building no longer looks as so many renaissance 
buildings do, as if they might just as well be built of brick 
and plastered over with compo. You can see, in fact, the 
actual bones and structure. But it is something more than 
that, you can see in point of fact the life of it, by studying 
the actual walls. This organic life of a building is so inte- 
resting, so beautiful even, that it is a distinct and definite 
pleasure to see a large blank wall without any ordinary 
architectural features, if it is really properly built and 
properly placed together. In point of fact this seems to 
me almost the beginning of architecture, that you can raise 
a wall which impresses you at once by its usefulness ; its 
size, if it is big ; its delicacy, if it is small ; and in short by 
its actual life: that is the beginning of building altogether. 
Now to goa little further into detail. The kind of build- 
ing you want in different places is very different. There is 
a great deal of very beautiful building to be seen all about 
the country which is, in point of fact, built merely as a barn, 
or a cart shed is built; and I think it would be a great pity 
if we lost all that. We cannot build the whole of our build- 
ings throughout the whole country in careful close jointed 
ashlar, and I think it would be a great pity if we could, but 
the difference between the town and country, especially a big 
city, strikes me rather strongly in that respect. How many 
buildings one sees, big dignified buildings, gentlemen's 
country houses, standing in the middle of a park, or some- 
thing of that kind, that are most inexpressibly dreary ; to a 
great extent, because they are not built in the ordinary 
fashion of the country side in which they are raised, quite 
apart from any matter of architectural design. But in 
passing through the country, one sees many examples of 
thoroughly good ordinary country buildings, built of the 
mere country materials, very often the mere stones out of 
the fields: and it is a very great pleasure to see the skill 
with which these buildings are constructed—very often not 
pointed at all, but you cannot help noticing the skill with 
which the mason has picked out his longs and his shorts, 
and put the thing together with really something you must 
say, like rhythm and measurement—his traditional skill that 
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was—and with the best possible results. I cannot help 
thinking, that on the whole, London and the big towns are 
not places where stone building is usually desirable. There 
is only one stone, it seems to me, that looks tolerably well 
in London, and that is good Portland stone; and. that looks 
well partly, owing to the curious way in which the exposed 
— of it get whistled by the wind, and the mouldings and 

ollows and all the rest of it get blackened. The very 
smoke even, doing something probably for Portland stone in 
London. But you have plenty of examples of the disastrous 
effects of building with a great many stones that. have been 
used in London. One unfortunate result of architectural 
research in the past, taught people when the Gothic revival 
first came in, that in old days in London they used to build 
with that rough stone out of Kent, rubble walls and stone 
dressings, so that there are heaps of Gothic churches of that 
date about the town, and it is almost a regular kind of 
sacramental word in the newspapers that criticise such 
matters—“ built of Kentish rag stone with Bath stone dress- 
ings”, and the result is very dismal on all hands. There 
is this wretched rag-stone, which was used at a time when 
there was no smoke in London, at a time when the inhabi- 
tants of London petitioned Edward I. against the introduc- 
tion of pit coal to London because it dirtied the houses, 
whereas, nowadays, no one seems inclined to petition 
against the introduction of smoke, and there it is, it blackens 
the rough rag-stone, and the sulphuric acid in the atmo- 
sphere utterly destroys the oolite limestone of Bath. 

Now as for stone building, clearly in London, one wants a 
smooth stone building, and if one cannot get a smooth stone 
building it seems to me the next best thing is to have a build- 
ing of good bricks, but I suppose the very word that I have 
mentioned “good bricks” is enough to raise up visions of 
all sorts of trouble and bother which architects here have, in 
trying to get these good bricks: and I must say that in 
building with good bricks in London,—if ie can only get 
good bricks—I should like to see places built of good bricks, 
and entirely built of brick, not attempting to add anything 
else to them. I think, as a rule, that is really all one wants 
in big towns, One has seen examples of exactly the con- 
trary sort of work. Take for example, the big Municipal 
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Buildings. in Manchester, built partly of brick and. partly 
with freestone dressings, and so on. The freestone dress- 
ings are now getting a horribly dirty drab black, worse than 
a mere black, and the whole result is, that whatever archi- 
tecture there may be in the building, is pretty much 
destroyed and obliterated by the dirt.. If the building had 
been built entirely of brick it would have preserved its 
character, it would have got all darker together, and would 
have preserved its own outlines right away to the end, and, 
ener you might have regretted the dustiness and dreari- 
ness of its blackening, yet still you would have had the real 
outline of the building not confused with all this growing 
and obviously unavoidable dirt that is actually collected 
about it. 

As to bricks, it is quite clear that we ought to make rather 
more efforts than are made to get the bricks better adapted 
to their work. I spoke just now about Broseley tiles. Just 
call to your memory the ordinary villages in the Midland 
Counties of England which I suppose were once pretty 
places. They are no longer pretty places at all. There are 
two reasons why they are: ugly now ; because the buildings 
whatever they once were have almost entirely given place to 
buildings built of the: Midland County bricks, which are 
great big; stumpy, lumpy blocks of clay, a very bad colour 
as a rule—‘“ excellent material” I believe builders would call 
them ;—and they are all roofed with these Staffordshire tiles, 
the worst peculiarity of which is, that they never weather to 
a decent colour; a few months after they are put up they get 
a vile dirty sort of black colour, even in the country ; it is 
not merely the smoke, and at that black colour they stick to 
the end of the chapter. 

Well, I cannot go very much further than that, as far as 
the stone goes. To build country fashion in the country if 
possible would certainly be my advice, and in the town to 
do what you best can; to look the thing fairly and squarely 
in the face, and see what you can do to prevent your fine 
architecture from being made sheer nonsense. 

The other material that I mentioned, the one that came 
second in my list of good materials, that of wood; (and I 
am speaking now of walls) is I suppose a thing which cannot 
often be used nowadays. It seems to me, mainly, because 
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you can no longer use wood as a material for a wall, as 
frankly as it used to be used in Medieval times when good 
oak was almost a drug in the market. To build wooden 
houses with the framing of small dimensions seems to me 
one of the poorest things one can possibly do. You want 
in point of fact, in order to build a satisfactory wooden house 
to be able to indulge in the greatest possible generosity of 
material, to have no sparing whatever, or else your wooden 
house will look like nothing whatever but a feeble attempt to 
imitate the results of the architecture of the past. So that,after 
all, in spite of my great liking for wood, for I think there is 
nothing more beautiful than a beautiful wooden house, I am 
afraid we must at present put the use of wood clean out of 
the question. We cannot build a house with wooden walls at 
present ; the main material that walls must be built of now- 
adays is brick, and, therefore, again, I urge on all architects 
to do the utmost they possibly can to get their bricks as 
well made and as well shaped as they can, that is to say, as 
long as possible and as narrow as possible, and to build 
them with wide joints with the very best mortar. 

Now, there is another kindred material by the bye to brick, 
and that is that cast brick they call terra cotta. I cannot abide 
it, [must say. I donot think I need treat it any further, and I 
will tell you why. It is used for nothing else except ornament, 
and I am rather inclined to think that of all things not wanted 
at the present day, and especially in London outside a house, 
the thing that is least wanted is ornament, that is to say, as 
long as there is a huge congerie of houses as in London, the 
greater part of which are lamentably and hideously ugly, I 
think one ought to pitch one’s note rather low, and try, if one 
can manage it, to get the houses and buildings to look solid and 
reasonable, and to impress people with their obvious adap- 
tation for their uses ; where they can be made big to make them 
big, and not to bother about ornament. Such ornament as 
there is, to keep it for the inside, where at all events it can be 
treated with delicacy, and you do not feel that you have some- 
thing which after all, whatever value there is in it as orna- 
ment, will presently disappear, and you simply get something 
which is of no particular use, except for collecting dirt. 
You know perfectly well how that cast stuff is usually used 
—I noticed some as I came along just now, and I said to | 
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myself, after all, these things are not a bit like cast work, or 
moulded work at all, they look like a bad imitation of carved 
work. It has a fatal ease in the matter of ornamentation 
which makes the material, it seems to me, decidedly bad for 
its purpose. I think it is very much better if you want to 
have brick ornament on a building to get cut and rubbed brick. 

From the point of view of ordinary practical and every 
day use at the present time, I think it is hardly worth while 
in this country to talk about marble as a material. Certainly 
not for the outside of a building. One remark I might make 
about marble, even for the inside of a building; as a matter 
of ornamenting wall surfaces on the inside, marble is the most 
difficult material to use, it is possible to conceive. I do not 
know how it is, but unless it is used with the utmost skill, 
a skill which must be—to be successful—the result of many 
centuries of tradition—unless it is so used, the marble even 
in the inside, does decidedly vulgarise the building, however 
beautiful it may be in itself. 

Now we come to another point, which is the material of 
roofs ; and this is, in a way, almost more important than the 
material of the walls of a building. First of all, I have one 
thing to say, which is this. I am not tyrannically disposed, 
nor given to inciting the Government in its attempt to deal 
with the morals and feelings of its subjects, but I should be 
really rather glad, although I should not like to have a hand 
in it, if some Government were to entirely forbid the use of 
Welsh slates. If the Welsh slate quarries could be shut up 
by Act of Parliament, or by whatever may be stronger than 
an Act of Parliament, I think I myself should have a very 
good sleep, and a happy getting up in the morning after- 
wards. In point of fact, I think all architects ought to make 
up their minds to one thing, that the use of these Welsh 
slates does distinctly stamp a building as being merely the 
exhibition of the very depth of poverty. If you are so poor 
that you cannot help using Welsh slates, then use them, but 
in that case, say to your client I cannot under these circum- 
stances degrade myself by attempting to make this building 
ornamental. It is not the work of an architect at all, it is 
simply a trumpery make shift which is to be removed as 
soon as you have a little money, consequently I refuse to 

. put any ornament on it, I will not have so much as a mould- 
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ing of any kind. Here you have a-shed, a very ugly shed— 
you ought to add; you know, after all it is perfectly possible 
for a shed to be put up with no ornament at all which shall 
be a very beautiful thing, but I am afraid it is impossible to 
have architecture with these thin slates. Of course it is 
perfectly true that there are some beautiful buildings 
covered with these thin slates, but then I think one always 
looks at that, asa mere blemish to be removed. One can 
conceive that the building which is now roofed with slate, 
once was not roofed with slate, and one supposes it away, or 
else one would be so disgusted at the sight of it, one could 
hardly bear to look at the building at all. So, that, I think, is 
the first ont to be thought of by all architects, how shall 
we possibly be able to manage not to roof our building, 
however little there is to be = upon it, with these 
miserable thin slates. Just consider the effect in places you 
have seen that comes of the use of a material that is better 
than ordinary slate. I have before my mind’s eye now, 
some of those big squares in Edinburgh for example. They 
are a very uninteresting set of buildings there, by no means 
exhilarating, yet the fact that they are most of them covered 
with something better than ordinary thin slate, decidedly 
gives them a kind of pleasantness, and even a kind of 
dignity they would not otherwise possess. You look out of 
your window in the morning from a portion of the city high 
up over the roofs, you look down upon them, and instead of 
giving you a pain in the stomach they really give you a 
certain kind of pleasure. There are a lot of these things all 
tumbled together, and they have a certain kind of interest 
in them, and the covering of them is after all tolerable. Of 
course it is possible, even in Wales, to roof things with 
something better than the ordinary slates that are used; 
because you may notice that, in the little bits of cottages 
and farm houses where there is no attempt at any sort of 
architecture. Although the colour of the slates is not 
pleasant, yet they do not look quite so bad as they other- 
wise would, simply because the slates are a good thick- 
ness, and because they are chipped at the edges; being I 
suppose, the waste of the quarries, and as the result they 
look pretty well. 

- I have often spoken to architects about this, and I find 
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even architects, who ought to know the merits of them, are 
rather shy of using them. They give very excellent reasons 
no doubt, that if you have these heavy stone slates you must 
have your timbers on the roof heavy. Very well, I should 
say in answer to that, that if the roofs are not heavy enough 
to carry stone slates properly, they are not heavy enough to 
be roofs at all. You want that scantling of timber to make 
the roof really lasting, and this would enable it to carry 
stone slates perfectly easily. The other reasons I suppose 
for their not using them are constructional reasons, which 
perhaps resolve themselves into this, that it wants consider- 
able care in selecting the slates, and that the quarrymen who 
sell the slates are naturally more anxious for the slates to be 
sold than for the roof to endure, and as a consequence it 
often turns out that they shove off on people bad wares. I 
cannot help thinking that with greater pains a great deal 
might be done in those country sides where stone slates 
might be used. Take for example the City of Oxford which 
is sucha lamentableexample of all kinds of architectural errors 
and mistakes, and crimes, I might almost say. There, some 
time ago, when they were roofing the new buildings, which 
I am very sorry to say they built there, like Exeter College 
Chapel, they roofed them with stone slates. The stone 
slates they found year by year began to decay, and they all 
went to the natural limestone dust. The result was they 
stripped the roofs and stuck green Westmoreland slates on. 
A very good thing is a green Westmoreland slate, it is said ; 
and so they are in London, on a red brick building, but on 
a grey stone building in Oxford they look absolutely hor- 
rible. That is a very good example of the influence of 
material on architecture. -Roof coverings that do perfectly 
well in a certain style, and in a certain place, are most 
objectionable in another kind of style, and in another place, 
and it seems to me perfectly clear, that if all the Colleges in 
Oxford had formed a committee to arrange about the roof 
covering materials of their colleges, they might very easily 
have got almost into their pom certain quarries in the 
neighbourhood or the neighbouring counties, and the result 
would have been they might have got a continuous steady 
supply of the very best slates which would have covered 
their buildings for hundreds of years, because the thing once 
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started would have gone on. But they were so careless they 
did not trouble themselves about it. It was also rather 
cheaper to roof the buildings with Westmoreland slates 
than with stone slates. University College, for example, 
saved the college the enormous sum of “thirty unds I 
believe, in roofing the whole with the thin slate instead of 
the good ones. 

I must not dwell too long upon it, but I do earnestly 
direct your attention as architects to that matter of the 
roofing material, and especially where possible to get the 

ple to raise some kind of demand for these stone slates. 

n our own immediate country we used to get slates from a 
village called Poulton, between Fairford and Cirencester. 
The Poulton slates were remarkably good at one time, but 
they are now going off, and all you can get now from Poulton 
is a sort of coagulated mud which is clearly not to be trusted 
as a roofing material, although it is nothing like as bad to 
look at, as blue slates or slates of that kind, and it is rather 
a hard slate, but it is not thoroughly satisfactory. I have 
not the slightest doubt, that if two or three of the people 
about there, like the big landowner in my neighbourhood, 
who is a great patron of the arts and so on, would make an 
effort and demand these stone slates of a good bed, that he 
would get them, because it would be worth people’s while to 
open the quarries, and at a slight additional expense they 
might get them from country sides which are not very 
remote; but what one sees going on there always, is the 
tual worsening, especially in the roofing material of 
the buildings. It is rather remarkable they still go on 
building stone walls for cart sheds and all sorts of farm 
buildings ; as far as the walls are. concerned not so very 
bad, especially when they do not want them to be grand, and 
do not point them in a hideous manner, but the roofing is 
almost certain, nowadays, to be either thin blue slate or 
else with that zinc looking stuff. On the whole, I rather 
prefer that to blue slate, because you feel you can take it all 
off in a lump, and shove it on one side. 

As to the use of thatch I wish you could use it more often 
than you do. It is used so little that there are now very 
few thatchers to be got. In fact it is the commonest thing 
if you ask a person to do something—to cast lead for 
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example, to hear—‘‘I do not know how to do it; I cannot 
do it; my grandfather used to be able to do it.” That is 
not at all an uncommon thing, and that is the road things 
are going. In point of fact, what has happened there is what 
happens in other ways, that the town practically has entirely 
invaded the country, and the country-side is now treated 
as a kind of back yard of the counting house. That is the 
fact of the matter, and everything is going down hill as far 
as the exterior appearance is concerned. There is an agita- 
tion on foot just now about getting better houses for the 
agricultural labourers ; but people will have to take great 
care that instead of getting better houses they do not get 
worse, which they are very likely to do at the rate they are 
going now. Some of you must oan gone into those villages 
in Northamptonshire where there are some splendid examples 
of the old churches, and where the building material is very 
good. There is that stone with an irony cast init. In those 
villages you will see a thing which has happened which 
makes them the most miserable places you can see in the 
whole country. All the back gardens and yards have been 
built over with nasty little brick houses with blue slate roofs 
for the shoe making trades, and so on. I cannot think that 
that improves the lodging of the country people, for the 
building is of the vilest possible description. 

To sum up about this roofing material; it seems to me, 
you have really first of all lead, for a good roof covering ; then 
you have stone slate; you have thatch, and you may have, 
with some trouble, a good country made tile. This is an 
extremely difficult thing to get, mind you, because unfortu- 
nately the Broseley tiles are so largely used as an excellent 
building material, that the country potters have got worse 
and worse, and the tiles they provide you with will hardly 
keep out the wet. That again, is another thing that wants 
a sort of combination of people who have to do with build- 
ing, as far as they can, to insist on having this material 
turned out as good as they possibly can be turned out, to be 
always worrying and thinking about these things. Well, 
the tile of course is again a very serious affair, because over 
a large part of the country, tiles if you could get them good 
are the most convenient roof covering you can have. When 
they are good they are very pretty in their own country side, 
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but I must say I have seen them on what I should call a 
greystone country side, and there I think the tiles even when 
good are a kind of blight on the landscape. The beautiful 

reyness of the stone slate, the lovely tone of these old stone 
Rodiead: is better, especially for the home like landscape you 
see in that part of the country, than anything that could take 
its place. It would be a misfortune if you had to use tiles 
rather than the old stone roofs, but in other parts of the 
country, tiles would do very well, especially if you have good 
tiles, that weather properly like some of the old tiles in 
Kent and Sussex. 

But there is one last material, which I suppose there 
might be a difficulty about getting a man to accept, but 
that would be a very good material to use for roof coverin 
if it can be used in default of other things, and that is ok 
shingle, which gets in very few years to look much the same 
colour as the stone slates, and the roof and the walls go 
grey together. 

The good materials are then, first lead, if you must or 
may use it, then stone slates, then tiles, then thatch, and 
lastly, when you can use it, shingle. The bad materials 
which nobody ought to use on pain of not being considered 
an architect at all, are thin slates and Broseley tiles, I can 
hardly consider that on an architect’s building the use of 
these materials isa mere blemish; I look upon it rather as a 
destruction of the whole building as a work of art. 

It seems to me I have given you pretty well all I had to 
say on the subject of those rough and homely materials that 
go to make up our houses. I repeat again, I think it is the 
most important side of architecture altogether, the choice of 
material and the use of material. There is another thing to 
be said about it, that it must lead those people who are 
really seriously interested in it, to interest themselves in the 
methods of using those materials. That especially has to 
do with matters like masonry. How does it happen for 
example that a restored building—excuse my mentioning 
that word—which is very carefully done as to the mouldings 
and all the rest of it, and is really an absolutely faultless 
imitation of an Edwardian building, does not look in the 
faintest degree like an Edwardian Building. Many people 
would say Secu it has got to get old and grey ; now it is all 
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new. But I beg to say that is all nonsense, the Edwardian 
building when brand new, did not look like this imitation of 
the present day. There is no doubt about that, and the reason 
why it did not look like it is, that the whole surface, every 
moulding, every inch of rubble wall, and what not, was done 
ina totally different manner, that is to say, the old workmen 
who did it, used to a great extent different tools, and certainly 
used the tools in a different way. Now if by any possibility 
the architects could get back the masons and workmen, and 
what I distinctly call the old scientific method of building 
walls and surfaces—the really reasonable and scientific 
method—architecture would to a great extent be on its legs 
again, and we need not trouble ourselves much about the 
battle of the styles, if buildings were built in that living 
manner from beginning to end; out of that the style would 
arise. Weall know eum that you cannot begin by in- 
venting anew, but by attending distinctly to the necessities 
of the time, and starting at some period, and you must start 
—you cannot help yourselves—at some period long ago when 
the art really had roots in it and was not all in theair. Starting 
with that and attending to the absolute needs of the people 
who want houses built, and connected with that, with the 
real solid and genuine use of the material, you would at 
least get a style which, whatever one may say of it, altho’ it 
may not build such beautiful buildings as the old buildings, 
because the whole history of the world has so much changed, 
would nevertheless produce buildings which would not be 
ridiculous to the ages which come after us. I am afraid 
many of those we are building now, will be looked upon as 
mere ingenious toys, reflecting a great deal of credit perhaps 
on the intellect of those who designed them, but very little 
credit on their good sense and their solidity. You will say 
that the man was very clever, but he had terrible difficulties 
to overcome, and he did in a way overcome them after all, 
but what he has produced at the very best is not a building 
which really forms part of the living shell and skin of the 
earth on which we live, but is a mere excrescence upon it, a 
toy which might almost as well, except for the absolute 
necessities of the people having a roof to cover them, 
have remained simply a nicely executed drawing in the 
architect's office. What we have to get rid of is especially 
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and particularly that. I suppose that the draughtsman- 
ship of the architects of the thirteenth century for their 

rander buildings was not particularly splendid or complete; 
Teen perfectly certain that a vast amount of very beautiful 
buildings that are built all over the country never had an 
architect at all, but the roughest possible draft was made 
out for those buildings, ne that they actually or up 
simply without any intermediary between the mind and the 


hands of the people who actually built them. No doubt the 
great reason why that was so, was because the people who 
built them were traditionally acquainted with the best means 
of using the material, which happily for them, they were 
forced to use—the materials that were all round about them 
in the fields and woods amidst which they passed their lives. 

WILLIAM Morais. 





HRISTMAS EVE. A _ RETRO- 

SPECT. 
‘ Poetry is the feeling of a former world 
and of a future.” In these few words 
does Byron touch the motive of the 
creative instinct that informs the art of 
try. It isa definition exactly express- 
de of the poet as he stands to the 
world—man among men; and with equal truth it expresses 
the attitude of every true artist, inasmuch as the intention 
of art is one, be the language that of letters, sculpture, 
painting, or what it may. Art is ‘the feeling of a former 
world and of a future’: it initiates and it sums up. It wins 
our reverence for all that has been great in the past; it 
inspires action for the supreme work of the moment. As 
artists we lay our wreath on the tombs of the mighty dead, 
in token that we accept the governance of tradition, but we 
linger not at the sepulchre. The present claims us and 
compels our feet elsewhere; an unerring instinct guiding 
them to the cradle where lies the infant of the future, whose 
care demands our wakeful tending. But this sense of our 
progressive life,.as ages die and are born again, is not 
very fully within us to-day, or art would be more articulate, 
and its force as an imperious power over the people, more 
deeply felt. This sense, were it keenly alive as an artistic 
impulse of the day, would compel the devotion which its 
birthright lays claim to. It would not allow us to linger 
too long in the cemetery of buried ideals; in vain trying to 
reawaken sentiments that have for ever passed; in vain 
penning with delicate hand the picturesqueness of their 
ruined forms. It would not allow the artist to move con- 
tentedly amongst us picking out as he pass by, the pleasanter 
aspects of life, without an effort to reach the larger issues; 
without pluck to face the labour in which the present travails 
with time’s new-birth ; without an endeavour to fashion 
the cradle of its infant life. And, we may ask, does not this 
deficiency arise from the fact that we are not citizens before 
we are artists. The strongest of us seem to be more 
of the spirit of Goethe, the spirit which loves to dwell on 
the external aspect of things, rather than of the spirit of 
Byron—the spirit which is moved by ideas; impatient to 
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pierce the inner sense of things; playing upon the heart- 
strings of a people, and seeking to incarnate these ideals in 
the materials newly quarried by the forces at work around 
us. If indeed this be so, it explains the despair of our best 
art, as this art broods over the beauties that are fast depart- 
ing; it explains the lacking of encouragement that would 
come with the foresight of beauties that may be divined in 
the fulfilment of a new departure: it explains the lacking of 
power that art would have, were it to take the great facts 
common to the life of all, and instill them with imaginative 
interest : were it to take its stand on the higher table lands, 
the prophetic faculty of art may reach, and from thence mark 
out the mountain lines, that are as yet unseen by the worker 
of the plains—lines which set a limit to the destinies of a 
period, and bind men into a people. All great masters that 
have lived in a nation’s prime have been, before all else, 
zealous citizens ; to note but Pheidias, Pindar, Dante, Michel 
Angelo, Durer, Milton, Byron, and in our own day Mr. 
Watts, Mr. Ford Madox Brown, and Mr. William Morris. 
And the art of such men has been in its degree great, so far 
as it has been inspired by sympathies, wide as the world, and 
immortal as man himself: it has gained the sanction of the 
world, in as much as it has embodied ideals, whole peoples 
were darkly groping to attain. The artist’s mission 1s then, 
twofold, and has its man’s and its woman’s part. It has to 
moralize man and to stimulate man. It has to school us 
into reverence for the established traditions of the race, and 
it has to guide our energies for the working out of the near 
future. Having a more generous gift than their fellows of 
that which is, in its measure, common to all men, artists 
see more clearly and feel more intensely the grip of forces at 
work upon the affairs of the world—forces that are building 
up what is destined to constitute the life of the epoch 
now entering. And though we be ofttimes saddened and 
made sick of heart, with the impatient overthrow of much 
that has been of beauty in the past; much from which we 
cannot tear our associations without a wrench, we have no 
little compensation, in the bestowal of new beauties which 
loom on the horizon, be our imaginative insight keen enough 
to discern them. The sunset of yesterday may have coloured 
repose with hues of unutterable charm, and made remem- 
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brance sweet, but the sunrise of to-day, if we have risen 
betimes to catch its silver light, will have gladdened our 
day’s labour with the promise of a richer noon-day. 

Painters complain that the galleries become evermore over- 
crowded, and the sale of pictures less. This, surely, may be 
a consequence of the deficiency referred to above. The rich 
patrons are no more; the patronage is now largely with 
the people, and the people does not spend its pounds on that 
which does not profit. | Artists must make more direct 
appeal to the people; to a people not slow to be touched by 
the idealization of those sentiments which ‘spiritualize its 
workaday life—sentiments which it holds yet. unconciously, 
till the artist comes to give the consciousness, by striking 
their key note upon the strings of art.: The age is big with 
large ideas: it is labouring to bring forth a larger life, and 
art should be its nursing mother. Monarchies have given way 
before aristocracies, and aristocracies have given way before 
democracies. Individual: man has long since given way. to 
men, and men are now overruled by a people. Our-horizon is 
wider ; the unit of society is enlarged, the bond of brother- 
hood is more universal. Military powers have displaced the 
theocratic rule, and military power is being subordinated 
to industrial organization, so life develops and society is 
systematized. In this progression the artist should take the 
foremost rank, indicating the new advance, lifting aloft the 
device under which we move forward—the banner which 
inspires a: people with a faith commensurate for the task in 
hand, by its pourtrayal of the new ideal and by its forecast 
of the final issue. If, then, we have the courage of citizens, 
added to the insight, the full and fine susceptibilities that 
distinguish the artist, surely our age is not without its 
encouragement; nor is it without its own beauty which 
the imagination may lay hold of, in the efforts everywhere 
made, that man may co-operate with man, in extending to all, 
the gifts that life can give to each. Association has never 
been ventured by the world on its present grand scale—yes, on 
its present grand scale—nor with such promise of success. 

Were our artists to idealize, in fresco or large pictures for 
our public halls, the significant and magnificent efforts of 
associated labour we see around us, they would not find 
the public long remain regardless before them; and the 
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mission of the poets—to precipitate and to perpetuate the 
finer parts of life—would find in such works of art an ample 
place, and a full justification for that its priesthood claims. 
For these industrial movements have their tic side, in 
them there is a feeling of a future world. Millet has shown 
us the pathetic and the heroic side of individual labour, 
but who will lift to equal height the greatness of that 
associated labour, which engages the talent of our biggest 
brains and develops the first of human virtues—self- 
sacrifice. The Manchester magnate is by no means an 
ideal personality, nor is his cotton mill the pleasantest place 
for the associated labour of our sons and our daughters—there 
is in such a life so much that is repugnant, that we cannot 
take up these facts as normal incidents of life and endue them 
with imaginative interest. The conceptive faculty refuses 
to move in the mire. Nevertheless, here is a work being 
done, such as the worker wots not of. This work has 
not had time to recast the individual mould, and there 
is yet encrusted around him, the dust and ashes of a too 
hasty founding. The disease of competition—competition to 
gain at all hazards, and to the exclusion of anything like 
participation, the rapid return of industrialism, has cankered 
the heart, preventing for the present, the establishment of 
such conditions of labour as might not disgrace an age that 
has made of all its people citizens; and to all its children 
given a free education. But to hasten the advent of such 
conditions, no influence is more potent than that the artist 
may exercise through his poetic anticipation of a future legiti- 
mately sprung from the loins of a traditional past: and 
the Wise Men of the morrow will be of those whose art is 
an offering to the New Life that is found born this night in 
the stall, and destined to be acknowledged the Prince of 
Peoples. ARTHUR H. MACKMuRDO. 





ROMANS: UPON READING THE PHILIPPIC 
ORATIONS OF CICERO. 


How shall I praise thee, Caesar? Thou art he, 
Through whom all Europe’s glory came to be : 

And the world’s central crime is thy swift death. 

And thou too, Cicero! the voice of Rome ! 

The listening world is thine immortal home: 

Earth's plain, thy floor ; the embracing skies, thy dome. 
No greater things than these, great History saith : 
Caesarian sword, and Ciceronian breath. 


You were no friends! But you are brothers now: 


Equal, the laurels on each famous brow ; 
Triumphant generations throng each car. 
This night, I hear those measured tides of sound, 
Surging above that crownless king discrowned, 
Dead on that sacred senatorial ground : 
Low in the dark hangs, burning from afar, 
With pale and solemn fires, the Julian star. 
LIONEL JOHNSON. 





EMINISCENCES OFA GENTLE- 
WOMAN OF THE LAST CEN- 
TURY: LETTERS OF CATHE- 
RINE HUTTON. EDITED BY 
HERCOUSIN MRS.CATHERINE 
HUTTON BEALE. BIRMING- 


who love to wander among the by-ways of the Eighteenth 
Century ; nor are they attractive only, for the sake of that 
engaging time: if I may borrow a sentence from the writer, 
‘there is-an air in their- dress and manner, that is seldom 
“seen at Birmingham”; and the writer herself is worth 
cultivating, as well for her good sense, as for her good 
expression of it. . Miss Hutton was born in 1756: her 
father was William Hutton, the historian of Birmingham. 
‘“‘ Perhaps the smallest human being ever seen”, he describes 
her; ‘though she afterwards grew to a proper size; yet”, 
as he adds prettily, ‘‘ she always carried a delicate frame ”. 
Miss Hutton was unable to remember a time, when she 
could not read: at five years old, she read “‘ the gilt books”, 
published by Mr. Newbery ; and written, some of them, it 
may be, by Dr. Goldsmith, as a work of love, to entertain 
the little people of. those days... They were called “gilt 
“ books”, from the embossed gilt paper, which covered them : 
‘‘Goody Two Shoes” was one; ‘‘ Mother Goose’s Tales ” 
were the glory of the series. . “I trembled for Bluebeard’s 
‘ wife, when she was So naughty as to open the forbidden 
‘closet ; and when I came to her kneeling at her husband’s 
‘‘ feet, he with his uplifted scimitar ready to strike, and 
‘sister Anne looking out from the window, I could read 
“no more. I burst into tears, laid down the book, and 
‘exclaimed, ‘Mamma, I never will be married.’ I firmly 
‘‘ believed, that every husband might cut off his wife’s head 
‘“with his scimitar, whenever he chose to do so; and such 
‘“was my horror, that it was many years before I dared 
‘“‘ venture to resume the tale, or knew that Bluebeard’s wife 
‘was saved. Nothing delighted me so much as the ‘ Tales 
‘“‘ of the Fairies.’ I no more doubted their truth, than I 
‘‘did my own existence: nay, how did I know that I was 
‘not a fairy myself! It was at least worth the trial, and 
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“the trial was easily made! I understood the whole per- 
“ fectly, except what the mighty instrument, which made all 
“the transformation, might be; and I asked my mother, 
“‘ what a wand was. She, not being deeply versed in fairy 
“lore, replied, ‘ It is awhite stick’. Is that all, thought I ; 
“then I can soon get a wand! Accordingly, I procured a 
‘green stick, and peeled it; and, striking three times on 
“the parlour grate, as customary with the fairies, I com- 
‘“‘ manded the grate to become gold. Not a particle of the 
“ stubborn steel would change colour ; I found I was not a 
“fairy, and I was rather ashamed of the experiment”. 
Cardinal Newman has made a similar confession, in his 
Apologia. ‘1 used to wish the Arabian Tales were true: 
“my imagination ran on unknown influences, on magical 
“ powers, and talismans I thought life might a 
“dream, or I an Angel, and all this world a deception, my 
“ fellow-angels by a playful device concealing themselves 
“from me, and deceiving me with the semblance of a 
‘‘ material world.” 

In her eighth year, she began to attend a day school, at 
her own desire. ‘The school, which till very recently had 
“been the first in. Birmingham, was kept by a Mrs. and 
“Miss Sawyer. The mother taught spelling, and reading 
“in the Bikie; the daughter, needlework, useful and orna- 
“mental; for six pence a week. The governess was a kind 
_ “ hearted old woman, who was obliged, or thought herself 
“ obliged, to scold sometimes. None of the scholars liked 
‘‘her; though I fully believe it was for no other reason, 
“than that she was old. Miss Sawyer might be about 
“ thirty years of age; she was very handsome, very lady- 
“like, and very good-humoured. Mr. Sawyer, her brother, 
‘‘was a dancing master. The house they lived in was a 
“ good one; and a very large room, which had been added 
‘‘ to it, was the grand assembly room of Birmingham; until 
‘‘ Edward, Duke of York, brother of George III., had danced 
‘in it, and remarked that it was a mean ball room for the 
‘town of Birmingham. A better was erected, soon after. 
‘“‘ After a while, I became a pupil of Mr. Sawyer; and no 
‘‘ girl ever was, or could be, fonder of dancing, than myself. 
““T used to jump about, and cry, ‘ Oh, these are the joys of 
‘““* my dancing days’. Here, too, I learned to sing. At ten 
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“years old, I went to a writing school, for one hour in a 
‘‘ day, without quitting Mrs. Sawyer’s. My first attempt at 
‘‘ writing was, copying the painted letters of a battledore or 
“horn book”. The knowledge of writing soon disclosed 
Miss Hutton’s remarkable facility ; and she Hs to write 
letters daily, to the girls at school. The earliest of her 
published letters was written to Mr. Hutton, in 1769: the 
same year, he wrote to his daughter ; ‘‘ Mamma at market, 
“I writing, Tom singing, Martha dressing a goose, and 
‘‘ most of our superior inhabitants at Stratford Jubilee”; or 
at ‘ Vanity Fair’, as Gray described it. Through Garrick’s 
fond and anxious labours, the second centenary of Shake- 
speare’s birth caused a great flutter among the Ingenious 
and the Polite. At Stratford, says Murphy, “all hands 
‘‘ were set to work. A boarded rotundo, in imitation of 
‘‘ Ranelagh, was erected on the banks of the river, and many 
‘‘ other decorations were displayed in various parts of the 
“town”. Among them, according to Davies, “ Trans- 
‘‘parencies were invented for the town-house, through 
‘‘which the poet’s most striking characters were seen. A 
‘‘ small old house, where Shakespeare was born, was covered 
‘over with curious emblematic transparency ; the subject 
“was, the sun struggling through clouds to enlighten the 
“world”. The proceedings opened bya procession through 
the town, with music, and Garrick marching at the head. 
‘On the 7th”, Murphy continues, “ public worship was 
‘celebrated with great magnificence. As soon as the 
‘‘ religious ceremony was over, the strangers went in crowds 
‘‘ to read Shakespeare’s Epitaph over the door of the Charnel 
‘at the East end of the church. At three, on the same 
‘‘ day, the company met in the rotundo, where a handsome 
‘dinner was provided. On the 8th September, there was 
‘a splendid ball in the rotundo”. Here Boswell appeared, 
as an armed Corsican, and “ drew universal attention”; he 
‘danced both a minuet and a country dance with a very 
‘‘ pretty Irish lady”; and he recited as much of an Ode, in 
honour of Shakespeare, as a noisy but enduring audience 
would suffer. Mr. Hutton’s ‘rainy morning’ became a 
deluge at Stratford, before the day was finished. ‘ There 
‘was a masquerade in the evening”, says Cradock, ‘ and 
‘‘ all zealous friends endeavoured to keep up the spirit of it 
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“as long as they could, till they were at last informed that 
“the Avon was rising so very fast that no delay could be 
“admitted. The ladies of our party were conveyed by 
‘ planks from the building to the coach, and found that the 
“wheels had been two feet deep in water”. ‘The Jubilee 
“ended abruptly, and the company left the place with pre- 
“ cipitation.” Garrick, however, transferred the show, to 
the boards of Drury Lane; inventing ‘a comic fable, in 
“which the inferior people of Stratford, and the visitors, 
“were represented with great pleasantry”. Two years 
later, the committee at Stratford asked Garrick to hold an 
yearly celebration of Shakespeare’s Jubilee, as “the most 
“likely method to promote the interest and reputation of 
“their town”. Boswell was of the same opinion, and 
wrote to Garrick, “I please myself with the prospect of 
“attending you at several more Jubilees at Stratford-upon- 
“* Avon.” 

At this period, Miss Hutton was near the end of her 
school days. She “ left Mrs. Sawyer’s school when she was 
‘ fourteen, and at that early age she became the contriver 
“and cutter out of the family linen, and the maker of a con- 
“ siderable part of it.” ‘‘ My school days were happy. Little 
‘ was there to learn, and that little was easily learned.” Her 
knowledge was not less valuable, perhaps, because it was 
acquired easily : and what she read at home was as excellent, 
as it could be. ‘ During the time I went to school, I read 
“at home, the ‘Spectator,’ ‘Tatler,’ ‘Guardian ;’ novels, 
‘“ plays, and poetry. I thought Gray’s ‘ Elegy in a Country 
“ Churchyard’ the most beautiful of poems, and I am still 
‘ pretty much of the same opinion. I admired Goldsmith’s 
“* Hermit of the Dale’; I admire it now, but perhaps I am 
‘“* not quite so much smitten with it, Percy’s ‘ Reliques of 
‘“‘ Ancient English Poetry’ were my heart’s delight ; and my 
“ heart has not changed. To the honour of my patience and 
‘‘ perseverance, I read the old romance of Cleopatra, eight 
“closely printed volumes, quite throughout. I liked it the 
“ better, the further I went; but it is probable I am the last 
“ person, that has, or will, read it.” To her commerce with 
those authors, whom she here enumerates, we may attribute 
her fine taste, her good sense, and her plain style. To read, 
to ponder, and to enjoy: to dwell, and to converse, with a 
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great author; to learn the conduct of life through him; 
these were the old methods of acquiring Letters, and 
this was the purpose of its acquisition, ‘‘When Letters 
were ‘ Polite’:” how much better are they, than our new 
method of pursuing the fragments of literature, in a 
guide book or a selection ; thinking all the time, not of an 
author's beauty, nor of his mind, but of the pedantry and the 
barren artifice of an examiner. ‘“ Optimis assuescendum 
‘“est:” says Quintilian; “et multa, magis quam multorum, 
‘‘ lectione firmanda mens, et ducendus est color”. One good 
author, frequented with love and with assiduity, is of more 
value to his disciple, than the shallow acquaintance with an 
hundred publications. At a later period, Miss Hutton 
records twice, that she has been reading Swift’s Letters to 
Stella: from her Addison, and from Stella, she may have 
learned that invaluable precept, which she took to heart 
‘‘ very early in life”, “ never to enter into a dispute.” In the 
same year, that she was reading Swift, she read ‘“ Gold- 
smith’s Roman History and a volume of Shakespear (Mac- 
beth)”; and in her old age, she says, “I am reading the 
novels of the delightful Miss Austen. All she says are 
trifles, but all areagreeable.” Miss Hutton’s love of reading 
began early in her life; and she frequented books, with discern- 
ment, with assiduity, and with gratitude, until the close. 
Though it was not in books alone, that Miss Hutton was 
industrious ; her domestic life was as admirable, in its way, 
as her literature; and she had mastered the enviable secret 
of enjoying life, of exercising all her faculties, and of using 
every moment profitably. Mr. Hutton possessed a town 
house in Birmingham, and a country house at Washwood 
Heath ; a place, which was out of Birmingham, in those 
days: it is now intricate with railways, and invaded by the 
hum and the smoke of a numerous and busy population. 
The family consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Hutton, of a son, and 
of our heroine. Miss Hutton has thus described her way of 
living. ‘I have made shirts for my father and brother, and 
‘‘ all sorts of wearing apparel for myself; with the exception 
‘ of shoes, stockings, and gloves. I have made furniture for 
‘‘ beds, with window curtains, and chair and sofa covers; 
‘these included a complete drawing room set. I have 
‘‘ quilted counterpanes and chest covers in fine white linen, 
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‘in various patterns of my own invention. I have made 
“ patchwork Seanad calculation, from seven years old to 
. — five. My last piece was begun in November, 1840; 
‘ and finished in July 1841. It is composed of 1944 patches, 
‘‘ half of which are figured or flowered satin, of all colours, 
‘“‘ formed into stars; the other half is of black satin, and forms 
‘‘a ground work. Here ended the efforts of my needle; 
‘‘ but before this, I had worked embroidery on muslin, satin, 
‘‘and canvas, and netted upwards of one hundred wallet 
‘‘ purses, in combined colours, and in patterns of my own 
‘‘ invention. I net much still. I have made pastry and con- 
‘ fectionary, as habitual employments. I was my father’s 
‘‘ housekeeper, during twenty-six years, and, during the 
‘“‘ twenty nine years, since his death, I have been my own. I 
‘nursed my mother, during five years’ illness ; and attended 
‘“my father, during five years of decline. I have written 
‘‘nine volumes, which have been published by Longman 
‘‘ and Co.; and three, which have been published by Baldwin 
‘and Cradock ; and I have written sixty papers, which have 
“been published in different periodicals. 1 have written ; 
“that is, copied; three hundred and thirty three songs, 
‘‘ with the music: some of which I sang every night, during 
“twenty years, to my father, accompanied by my guitar. I 
‘‘ have never touched the instrument since his death. I have 
“ been a collector of autographs, for twenty five years; and 
‘Tam so still. I possess upwards of 2000; and to many 
‘of these, I have added such anecdotes, as I could meet 
‘‘ with ; some remarks, of my own; and all the portraits, I 
‘could get. I have been a letter writer, from seven years 
“of age; and I nowwrite from three to four letters, weekly. 
‘I have cultivated flowers, with my own hands; and 
“ suffered no other hand, to touch them. I have made 
“ drawings of flowers, birds, and butterflies, in their proper 
“colours. I have walked much: and danced, whenever I 
‘had an opportunity. I have ridden much on a side saddle ; 
“and on a pillion, behind a servant. I have ridden, for 
‘six months, on a handsome donkey; that is, daily, not 
‘“ during the whole time ; and I have ridden in every sort 
* of vain except a waggon, a cart, and an omnibus.” 
Miss Hutton must forgive me in this passage for a minute, 
but not a slight correction; she would say here, she has 
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‘ been driven”, not she has “ridden”: it is the patron of 
the omnibus, who commonly mis-uses the verb “ to ride”. 
In those useful and various accomplishments, which have 
been described, Miss Hutton proved her activity, and 
employed her exterior faculties. Her inner life was less 
active, it may be, or was less cultivated; but it exhibits 
that same good sense and usefulness, which pleased the best 
characters of the Eighteenth Century, even in their religion. 
Mr. Hutton writes thus, of his religious opinions, “ Infinite 
‘‘ wisdom has appointed many ways to happiness. The 
‘road a man takes is of less consequence, than his conduct 
‘in that road. The different modes of conducting worship 
‘are only ceremonials, which are in themselves indifferent. 
‘‘ Every species of religion tends to improve the man, other- 
‘ wise it is not religion. Should a Jew cheat me, I have no 
“right to charge it to his religion, but to his want of reli- 
’ eo If a Presbyterian is accused of lying, he falls short of 
‘his profession.” Yes! because a Presbyterian is guilty, 
too often, of every other species of hypocrisy: ‘"O¢ xe @eoi 
imimeiOnras, para 7 exdvoy adrov.” “ If aChurchman is accused 
‘‘ of swearing, he will find it difficult, to justify himself by 
‘the liturgy. If one religion merits a preference to another, 
that seadeoenan ought to arise from an extension of benevo- 


tence”. It was upon these a les, that Miss Hutton’s 


religious character was formed. Goldsmith will have taught 
her the excellent opinion, that common sense is the best 
commentary to the Scriptures ; and she herself has written 
with good taste and common sense of an institution, which 
is popular among the English and Americans, but an 
absurdity to the remainder of mankind. ‘I have only to see 
‘‘the words Bible Society, at the beginning of an advertise- 
‘ment, to skip it entirely. Nobody reverences the Bible 
‘more than myself; but I question whether its divine 
. poate have done more good, or their perversion more 
‘harm, in this mistaken world; and I would sooner cram 
‘the Doctor's pills down the throat of an Indian, than the 
‘* Bible of his adversaries.” . 

With the humane learning, and with the generous 
opinions, which have been described, Miss Hutton entered 
upon the world ; and it may be worth while, before we pro- 
ceed further, to devote a few moments to the consideration 
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of her native place, and of the society she might have 
adorned there. Less than a century before Miss Hutton’s 
birth, Birmingham had been a town with some four thousand 
inhabitants, with a small trade, and with a few manual 
industries. For the quality of these, it had already acquired 
a dubious reputation : the counterfeit groats of Birmingham 
were detected and refused, throughout the kingdom ; and, 
as long ago as the Seventeenth Century, the epithet 
‘‘ Birmingham ” had been applied, as a natural description, 
to persons and to things, which were disingenuous, or were 
fraudulent. The epithet has remained, in the usage of the 
people ; and a popular opinion is not usually mistaken : but 
in size, in appearance, and in wealth, Birmingham pro- 
gressed rapidly between the reigns of William the Third 
and of George the Second. Mr. Hutton wrote of it, in 1741, 
‘‘ T had never seen more than five towns, Nottingham, Derby, 
“ Burton, Lichfield, and Walsall. The outskirts of these 
‘“were composed of wretched dwellings, visibly stamped 
‘with dirt and poverty. But the buildings in the exterior 
‘‘of Birmingham rose in a style of elegance. ‘Thatch, so 
. os in other places, was not to be met with in this. 
‘The people possessed a vivacity I had never beheld. | 
‘‘ had been among dreamers, but now I saw men awake. 


“ Their very step along the street showed alacrity. Every 
‘man seemed to know what he was about. The faces of 
‘other men seemed tinctured with an idle gloom ; but here, 
‘with pleasing alertness. Their appearance was strongly 
‘“‘ marked with the modes of civil life.” In the intellectual 
life, however, the ieee of Birmingham was more 


deliberate. When Johnson was a boy, the town had no 
bookseller; and Michael Johnson was used to go from 
Lichfield, to open a shop for books, upon the market day. 
Johnson himself wrote for a bookseller of Birmingham, in 
1733; and he borrowed from Pembroke College, in Oxford, 
a copy of the volume he was translating, “the book not 
being to be found in Birmingham.” ‘That reproach was 
to be more than taken away, before many years were over ; 
and the liberal industry of John Baskerville has made the 
volumes of his Birmingham press familiar, and grateful, to 
every nice collector. In Miss utton’s youth, “ there was no 
boarding school in or near Birmingham :” 
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‘none nearer 





than Worcester, Stratford, and Lichfield.” She speaks of 
her own day school, as “ the first in Birmingham ;” but I 
know not, whether she means to say the first in time, or in 
precedence. Johnson said of Lichfield, in 1776; “ Sir, we 
are a city of philosophers, we work with our heads, and 
make the boobies of Birmingham work for us with their 
hands. Though before that year, with all due respect to 
Lichfield and to Johnson, Birmingham had enjoyed an 
opulent and a polite society. In the memoirs of Mrs. 
Schimmelpenninck, we read of James Watt, the engineer ; 
of Mr. Boulton, his partner, ‘the father of Birmingham, 
‘and the institutor of the mint there:” whom Boswell thus 
describes, after a visit to his work shops. “I shall never 
“ forget Mr. Boulton’s expression to me: ‘I sell here, Sir, 
‘“‘* what all the world desires to have—Power.’ He had 
‘‘ about seven hundred people at work. I contemplated him 
“as an tvon chieftain, 3 he seemed to be a father to his 


“ tribe.” In addition to Watt and Boulton, we read besides, 
in the pages of Mrs. Schimmelpenninck, of Mr. Berrington, 
a Roman Ecclesiastic, and a well known author; of Dr. 
Priestley ; of Erasmus Darwin, a greater genius, it may be, 
than his more celebrated grandson; and of many others, 


either living in Birmingham, or drawn thither from time to 
time by the eminent persons I have enumerated. The father 
of Mrs. Schimmelpenninck had contracted an equal marriage 
with Lucy Barclay, a daughter of the Laird of Ury: his 
wife’s birth and talents, his own scientific labours, and his 
wealth, made their households at Barr and Dudson the 
centre of a learned and a refined society. Besides the 
famous men, already mentioned, I should name Dr. Wither- 
ing, the herbalist; Mr. Wedgwood; Captain Keir; Mr. 
Edgeworth ; and Mr. Day, the author of ‘“ Sandford and 
Merton.” These, or some of them, were formed into “ the 
Lunar Society;” an association, which, in its own day, 
could boast of much distinction: it consisted of the leading 
men of science and of letters out of the Midland counties ; 
they met at each others’ houses once a month, at the time of 
the full moon, so that their meetings could be prolonged, and 
the members could return home at night. The arrangement 
was no less convenient than sensible, in those days when 
travelling might be not only difficult, but dangerous: the 
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wits of the time, however, did not spare their merriment over 
the name and the pursuits of those philosophers ; and even 
Mr, Galton’s butler has been known to ask, with a pardon- 
able, though a suspicious ignorance, “‘ when the ‘ Lunatick’ 
meeting would be held at Dudson.” ‘ No one”, says Mrs: 
Schimmelpenninck, “saw at Barr the least difference made 
“on account of rank, or riches, or fashion ; though often, I 
“am sorry to add, they might on account of intellect. Our 
“table, dress, and equipage were precisely the same, when 
‘‘ we sat down to dinner a family party of fourteen, as when 
‘““we had ten or twenty guests; with the simple difference 
‘‘ of the necessary additional quantity. The table, at break- 
“ fast, dinner, and supper, was always beautifully adorned 
‘‘ with flowers ; as were our sitting rooms. My mother was 
‘“ always handsomely and neatly dressed ; and she expected 
“ the same, from all her family. She said. we should de, and 
“not seem: We should do things to make home beautiful 
‘‘ and cheerful to those who live there; more even for others, 
‘“who may be occasional visitors; though ¢hey equally 
‘“‘ demand our attention and respect. We were early taught, 
“ to treat with the greatest courtesy all our servants. Three 
“or four days seldom passed without Mr. Berrington join- 
“ing our dinner or tea table; and, as his house at Oscott 
“was the rendez-vous of much Catholic society, from that 
“time Catholics became our social visitors, and many of 
‘“‘them were yet more intimately connected with us. We 
“ regularly had fish on Wednesdays, Fridays, and Satur- 
“days; as it was more than likely, some of them would 
‘drop in; and they were ever welcome.” Mrs. Schimmel- 
penninck has given also a most pleasing account of Dudson, 
which I venture to insert; as it cannot fail to amuse those, 
who know the less pleasing condition of the neighbourhood, 
in the present day. ‘ Well do I recollect my dear grand- 
‘ father’s cheerful voice, as, at about six o'clock, on a bright 
‘summer morning, he would call me to accompany him in 
“ his early walk; or, if he were suffering from the gout, to 
‘“‘ walk by his wheel chair round the shrubbery. First, we 
‘used to visit the little garden he had given me, and watch 
‘ the growth of the seeds or roots I had planted there, under 
‘his direction. Then, we proceeded to the hot house or 
‘‘ conservatories, where my grandfather would affix to various 
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“ bunches of grapes, or to pines, the names of invalid friends 
“or others, to whom they might be a comfort. Then, he 
‘‘ liked to visit his bees in their glass hives, whence he drew 
“ many a lesson on industry. He was likewise a great florist, 
“ and delighted to visit his greenhouse, his auriculas, or other 
“ choice flowers. Then, we proceeded to the pond, or rather, 
“ perhaps, the lake ; since the stream, on which Birmingham 
‘ stands, runs through it. This lake occupied four or five 
‘acres, and was of a considerable length. It was truly 
‘‘ beautiful ; its borders indented, and clothed with the finest 
‘‘ willows and poplars I ever saw. The stillness was de- 
‘‘ lightful, interrupted only by some sparkling leaping fish, 
‘or the swallow skimming in circles over the water, the 
“hissing of the swans from their two woody islets, or the 
“cries of the wild fowl from taeir far off sedges and bul- 
‘‘rushes. It used to be a delight to me, when, standing 
‘near my grandfather in a rustic fishing house at the further 
‘‘ end of the pool, he applied his lips toa little silver whistle ; 
‘‘and immediately the surface of the lake seemed instinct 
“with life. Water fowl, of all descriptions, rose from their 
‘“coverts, and hurried towards us: the heavy Muscovy 
“ Ducks, sheldrakes, Burrow ducks from the Severn, sea 
“ gulls, Canada and Cape and tall Peruvian geese, and the 
‘« little moor hen and teal, half sailing, half flying, with six 
‘‘ majestic swans, all drew near to be fed. On our return to 
‘breakfast, my grandfather would make me partake of his 
“ration of toast and clotted cream; and then came the 
‘* pleasure of throwing open the window, and spreading corn 
‘with salt on the large pigeon board. How I enjoyed the 
“sudden flight; and to hear the busy beaks on the board, 
‘‘ making what I used to call ‘ pigeons’ hail’”. Such was 
the household of a manufacturer of Birmingham, in the last 
century; such were his recreations, and the manners of 
his family. It was near a society like this, that Miss Hutton 
lived; for Iam bound to observe, that, if her letters and 
reminiscences be not poorly chosen, they prove she was only 
near the society described, not of it. I cannot but remark, 
that few of the celebrities of Birmingham are named in Miss 
Hutton’s pages; and, that, of those few, Dr. Priestley alone 
is mentioned, as though he were an intimate acquaintance. 
But whether this defect be real or apparent, Miss Hutton’s 
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life at home was refined and elegant. Her father’s town 
house in the High Street ‘ was very handsomely furnished 
‘and fitted up, and contained a valuable library, and a fine 
“ collection of engravings.” We are told in addition, of the 
fair carvings in wood ; of a brave mantel ; and of an oaken 
stair, with an “inlaid Chippendale balustrade of exquisite 
workmanship.” The house at Washwood Heath, as it is 
depicted in the volume of the Letters, is a good, solid 
mansion of three storeys; ornamented in the front with a 
cornice and a pediment, in a manner of the Eighteenth 
Century : there are two small wings, which have also their 
pediment and cornice: the doors and windows are tall, 
dignified, and in exact proportion; the front door being 
raised, on a low and narrow stair: and the engraver has 
tried to convey, if I be not mistaken, that the mansion stands 
among leaves and timber. The name of it is Bennets’ Hill ; 
and it was placed between Aston Hall, and Mr. Galton’s 
house at Dudson. 

The allurements of home were not able to restrain Miss 
Hutton from wandering: her own tastes, and her mother’s 
infirmities, took her away frequently: she was a great 
traveller about England; almost every year found her in 
London, at some watering place, or upon some excursion 
through the country; and the most interesting of the letters 
describe the incidents of her visits, or of her travels. “I 
“ have ridden into Cumberland, Yorkshire, and the ex- 
“tremity of North and South Wales. I have been in 
“ thirty-nine of the Counties of England and Wales, twenty 
‘‘ six times at London, twenty-one at watering places on the 
‘‘ coast, and five inland.” In 1778, she was in London, for the 
first time. She says of her journey, that Woodstock was 
passed at five in the morning, and Oxford reached at six ; 
there, she “ breakfasted in a room without either fire or 
‘‘ comfort.” At Maidenhead, she knew that London was 
near, “ by the multitude of carriages on the road ;” and she 
alighted in the City, “stunned with the noise of coaches, 
and astonished with everything.” ‘“ Next day, I walked to 
‘the Royal Exchange; amazed at the elegance of the shops, 
“the number of the carriages, and the dress of the people. 
“ At night we went to the play, which was ‘ Venice Pre- 
“ served’. The playing and singing were enchanting ; the 
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“ dresses and scenes, superb. The theatre itself does not 
“surprise me, after having been accustomed to that at 
“ Birmingham.” During this visit, Miss Hutton was so 
fortunate, as to see ‘ The School for Scandal’ played by the 
original company. “The next day and Sunday we went 
‘into the Park, and walked up and down the Mall almost 
‘three hours, in expectation of seeing the King and 
“Queen. At last, after much wishing for, came their 
‘‘ Majesties in their chairs, preceded by their footmen and 
“yeomen of the guard. The footmen were dressed in 
“scarlet coats, with strips of black velvet and gold lace ; 
‘“ they wore black velvet caps, their hair in bags, ruffles at 
‘‘ their hands, and white silk stockings. The dress of the 
‘‘ yeomen was of the same materials, a in a singular form, 
‘‘and was calculated to make them look broad and fierce. 
‘The King looked rather sour, and his face was red and 
‘bloated. He looked straight forward, and took no notice 
‘of the people, who all bowed to him as he passed along.” 
This was in April, 1778; and the prosperity of the rebels 
in America may have been answerable for the sour looks of 
George the Third. As to his manners, we may oppose 
Miss Hutton’s casual knowledge by what Johnson reported, 
after his private interview; ‘‘ Sir, his manners are those of 


“as fine a gentleman as we may suppose Lewis the Four- 
“teenth or Charles the Second.” “Sir, they may talk of 
‘the King as they will; but he is the finest —* I 


‘‘ have ever seen.” Of his popularity, however, Johnson had 
said in 1777; “‘if England were fairly polled, the present 
“ King would be sent away to-night, and his adherents 
‘‘ hanged to-morrow.” The reader will perceive, that Miss 
Hutton bestowed less of her attention upon the King, than 
upon his footmen: she was always interested in dress ; her 
letters abound with descriptions of it, or with requests for 
the newest mode: and the great work of her life was a 
collection of prints and drawings to illustrate the history of 
Costume, from the period of the Ancient Britons to her own 
century. “I have been a collector of costumes from eleven 
‘“ years of age, and I have now 650 English figures and 782 
“foreign. These are all whole lengths, generally prints ; 
‘‘ but some of the ancient ones are drawings from Strutt, by 
‘‘my cousin Samuel Hutton. The whole have been cut out 
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“ from the paper by myself, without the mistake of a hair’s 
“ breadth ; and if the engravings were old or bad, I coloured 
“them. I then arranged them chronologically, and pasted 
“them on paper. They composed eight large folio volumes. 
“ But this is not all. To each volume, I have written an 
“index; and to each figure, the date and name of the artist. 
“More than ‘this, I have written on each opposite page of 
“ the English figures, explanations and remarks of my own, 
‘“‘ which constitute an history of the habits of this country:” 
and the whole is waiting still in manuscript, we are in- 
formed, for the good offices of a wealthy and an enterprising 
publisher. 

The industry of Miss Hutton is said to have illustrated 
the costume of the Ancient Britons ; though, from the slight 
knowledge we have of them, the term ‘costume’ would seem 
to be almost inappropriate, to describe their methods of 
concealment: but, however this may be, Miss Hutton’s 
letters have recorded a great deal, that is very interesting, 
about the modern Welsh. In 1787, Miss Hutton was at 
Aberystwith. ‘“ After my father had left us, my mother and 
“‘ I were allowed only one bed, and were obliged to mount 
“another pair of:stairs for that. There remained at the 
“public table only three gay, dashing young men and 
“ ourselves ; and we desired to have a private room, which 
“was granted us. Here we ate our boiled chicken, or a 
“ mutton chop, till it was found that we did not drink a 
“ sufficient quantity of wine with it; and a hint was given 
“us, of a private lodging. We took the hint; and soon 
“ after, the lodging: and we now have a small parlour, a 
“large chamber with two beds, a very good dinner, and 
“our bread and butter for sixteen shillings a week each. 
“ Mutton is half a crown a quarter, veal is abominable, and 
“ beef is not to be had; ducks and geese are fishy; fish is 
“ plentiful, salmon is four pence a pound ; chickens are six- 
“ pence a couple, and are excellent. The common people 
“complain, that the sea bathers have raised the provisions 
“ to an enormous price.” Miss Hutton writes from Shrews- 
bury, upon her return; “‘We had plodded through Wales, 
“ never having travelled five miles in any one hour; and I 
“ honestly confess, that I like this good old fashion better 
“ than the modern one of galloping down hills, and on the 
“ brink of precipices.” 
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Next year Miss Hutton was at Blackpool ; a place then 
with two hundred inhabitants, and four hundred visitors. 
‘“‘ T never found myself in such a mob. The people sat down 
“ to table behind their knives and forks, to be ready for their 
“dinner ; while my father, my mother, and myself, who did 
‘ not choose to scramble, stood behind ; till some one, more 
‘considerate than the rest, made room for us. These 
‘‘ people are, in general, of a species called Boltoners ; that 
‘is, rich, rough, honest manufacturers of the town of Bolton, 
‘‘ whose coarseness of manners is proverbial even among 
‘their countrymen. The progress of the arts, even the art 
‘‘ of cookery, is from south to north. The general observa- 
“tions I have been enabled to make on the Lancastrians 
“are, that the Boltoners are sincere, good humoured, and 
‘‘ noisy ; the Manchestrians, reserved and purse-proud ; the 
‘‘ Liverpoolians free and open as the ocean on which they 
‘‘get their riches. All ranks and both sexes, are more 
‘robust than the people of the south. Hysterics and 
‘the long train of nervous disorders are unknown in the 
“county.” Miss Hutton remarks, too, upon the honesty 
of the people, even in the exercise of a dubious profession: 
‘“ the surgeon of the Forest of Bowland indeitien only to 


‘‘ cure what is curable; while the quacks of the metropolis 


‘‘ profess to cure all, without distinction.” 

In the pleasing variations of home and of travelling, the 
life of Miss Hutton flowed evenly. Into matrimony, she 
never ventured ; in early life, she was the devoted nurse of 
Mrs. Hutton; and then, the companion and solace of her 
father. Once only, was the smooth tenour of her way in- 
terrupted by the course of public affairs. The Huttons were 
among the greatest sufferers from the Birmingham riots, of 
1791; and in that barbarous calamity, Mr. Hutton saw the 
ruin of both his houses. The action of the rioters may not 
be palliated; but their malignity may admit of some defence. 
Mrs. Schimmelpenninck says of Birmingham, at the opening 
of the French Revolution, “I can look back with surprise at 
‘‘ the total change introduced at this time in the subjects of 
‘conversation. Even with my father’s scientific friends, 
‘‘ politics became all absorbing. From the religious party, 
‘‘ of whom Dr. Priestley was the head among us, we heard of 
‘ the fraud and superstition of the Roman Catholic Church ; 
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“ the inordinate power of the priests; the vast revenues of 
“the English Clergy; and the grievances, imposed by the 
“ Oath of Supremacy, and the Corporation and Test Acts; 
“so that those, who had hitherto fancied themselves free, 
“and had moved about in perfect liberty, began to feel their 
“necks galled by heavy chains.” The family at Barr were 
members of the Society of Friends; and Dr. Priestley’s 
exhortations must have been equally distressing, though 
from reasons entirely different, both to Mr. Galton’s fellow 
believers, and to’ his Roman Catholic neighbours from 
Oscott. These must have been wounded by indiscriminate 
libels upon the clergy and the Church of France; and those, 
by the recital of imaginary hardships. Dr. Priestley’s 
harangues would be scarcely more convincing, to members 
of the Established Church; and, as he was himself an 
Unitarian, he could not have been acceptable, as a reformer, 
to any zealous advocate of the Divinity of Christ. The 
scientific part of Dr. Priestley’s auditory will have had their 
own reasons, to despise the arguments, or to distrust the 
vehemence, of that fiery and self-made apostle; and the 
population at large, as the riot shows, were not less back- 
ward to resent his-interference. Dr. Priestley is highly and 
properly distinguished for his experiments, and for his dis- 
coveries in air; but, in advocating the Revolution, he was 
at once exasperating and unwelcome to the whole society of 
Birmingham. Miss Hutton, with her admirable common 
sense, makes it plain, that he had more fervour than dis- 
cretion ; and that he was not heard with perfect approval, 
even among his own disciples. ‘“ Having fully assured him- 
“ self of the truth in religion, he conceived it his duty to go 
‘ abroad into the world, and endeavour to persuade all mortals 
“to embrace it ; an idea which has done more mischief, than 
‘any, which has ever entered the erring mind of man. He 
‘sometimes, too, in his sermons, glanced at politics: a 
‘ subject, that should never be mingled with religion.” It 
must be owned, that Dr. Priestley had in some degree 

repared the way for a disturbance: the progress of events 
in France had not been of a nature to concilitate the 
English; and the future course of the Revolution must 
have appeared more threatening, than itscommencement; and 
thus, a public dinner, held to commemorate the surrender of 
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the Bastile, was the occasion of an outbreak. Mr. Hutton 
was not among the company : but the hatred of the people 
was thought to burn more fiercely against him, because he 
had been President for many years over the Court of 
Requests, a tribunal for the recovery of petty debts; in 
which office, as he says, “I never could find a way to let 
‘both parties win. If ninety-nine were content, and one 
‘‘was not, that one would be more solicitous to injure 
‘me, than the ninety-nine to serve me.” Miss Hutton 
describes how their country house was fired, and their town 
house was wrecked and pillaged, but not fired; as the 
neighbours, in alarm for their own orthodox premises, 
would not suffer the Unitarian dwelling to be consumed. 
The houseless family wandered to Sutton, to Tamworth, to 
Castle Bromwich, in some fear of their lives; they them- 
selves, as well as the property saved from Bennets’ Hill, 
were denied a shelter, more than once; lest the rioters 
should take vengeance upon those, who harboured them. 
Miss Hutton was intrepid, full of resource, and even cool, 
throughout these harrowing scenes; but she was not able, to 
forgive them. ‘I have for ever quitted Birmingham, as a 
‘‘ home,” she writes; and to the house in High Street, the 
family returned no more. The losses, the perils, and the 
terrors, of those anxious days, broke the feeble health of 
Mrs. Hutton; and she died in 1796, The fires were 
quenched more easily than the passions, that had been 
kindled: Mr. Hutton speaks of the great difficulty, with 
which the victims obtained their compensation ; and it was 
with some alarm, that Dr. Priestley ventured to re-appear in 
Birmingham. There is a letter from Mr. Galton to him, on 
the occasion of his visit, which records the state of public 
feeling, and the apprehensions of Dr. Priestley. ‘I rejoice 
‘‘ most sincerely in the idea of seeing you. If you incline 
‘to come to Birmingham, which I think much better and 
‘‘ more honourable, pray inform me the hour you expect to 
“arrive and where, for I will meet you at the Coach and 
“accompany you in your perambulations about the Town, 
‘‘ happy in an occasion to avow the most explicit attachment 
“to a Person, whose friendship does me the greatest 
‘honour. If you leave the Coach at what was once your 
“house, I will meet you there. It shall never be said that 
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“ Dr. Priestley was not received with open arms by one, on 
“whom he has conferred such obligations. The idea of 
“ fear, Mrs. Galton and myself equally despise, nor do we 
“ really think there is any danger; but if the alternative 
‘“‘ were, that we should lose our House, or our esteem for 
* ourselves, we would not pause a moment.” Mr. Galton’s 
house at Dudson had been threatened by the rioters, who 
thought Dr. Priestley might be concealed there: but, upon 
being assured he was not, they dispersed without any 
further violence. At Barr, the maids, as well as the men- 
servants, were all drilled and taught to fire, in case the rioters 
should make a visit; but they afforded Mr. Galton no oppor- 
tunity to test the skill, or the courage of his Amazons: the 
most peculiar regiment, surely, that was ever drilled, for the 
protection of a Quaker’s household. 

After Mrs. Hutton’s death, Miss Hutton was again in 
London, and at a City Assembly; and she remarks upon 
the decay in manners, and in male costume, which was 
evident since her former visit. ‘‘ There is an interval of 
“ thirteen years between this time of my going, and the last; 
“and the comparison furnishes me with no very pleasing 
“ reflections. The rooms were then excessively crowded. 
“The men were all, with the exception of one individual, 


‘ dressed in silk, lace, or embroidery. The women had fine 
“ shapes, large — and danced er and my shape 
m 


“was as good, and my hoop as large, and my dancing as 
“ graceful, as the best. The women were now beautiful 
“‘ and well dressed ; but, as to elegance, it is almost lost in 
“ fashion.” The caricatures and the portraits of the time 
vindicate Miss Hutton’s judgment. The decay in masculine 
attire may be observed in the last quarter of the Eighteenth 
Century, when our nether garments began to descend below 
the knees ; it continued through the period of the Regency, 
when our ankles were first invaded by tights and pants ; 
and it culminated, when the human form was completely 
disfigured, by the swelling of those ugly garments into the 
modern trouser. The same decay may be observed in Miss 
Hutton’s literature: in her youth, she conversed with 
Addison, and Gray, and Goldsmith; she descended in her 
old age, to Bulwer Lytton, to Harrison Ainsworth, and to 
Eliza Cook. 
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Mr. Hutton lived on, until 1815. He was as fond of 
walking, as his daughter of riding ; and, while his family 
drove upon their excursions he often traversed a large portion 
of the journey on foot. To his exercise, he added the more 
difficult virtue of abstinence; and the Huttons were some- 
times unwelcome guests at the Inns, until they hit upon the 
stratagem of ordering wine, but of drinking milk; thus 
consulting at once their landlord’s profit, and their own. 
By exercise, by temperance, and by regularity, Miss Hutton, 
and her father prolonged their days: they each lived to be 
over ninety ; and they enjoyed the use of all their faculties, 
to the extreme limit of a vigorous old age. Miss Hutton 
passed away, quietly, and without a struggle, in 1846. 

The reader should be more grateful to Mrs. Hutton Beale, 
for the modesty, than for the learning or the industry, with 
which she has performed her office: indeed, a reader curious 
in antiquarian scholarship would have been grateful for more 
of her confidence ; and would have been pleased to thank her, 
more than once, for information that has not been given. It 
would be gratifying to know, for instance, how far we have 
Miss Hutton’s own spelling and punctuation, and the exact 
phraseology of her letters; and to know whether Napoleon 
the Third’s letter be an original or a translation : if it be a 
translation, then it must be pronounced less idiomatic, than 
literal; and French, that was probably good, has been 
sacrificed for English, that certainly is bad. The phrase, 
‘‘when death had released her from the care of her mother,” 
is an unkind and an awkward way, to speak of Mrs. Hutton’s 
death; but there are few inaccuracies of this kind in the 
volume, either by the writer, or by the editor. There occurs, 
also, but one mis-print; and that is absurd enough, to be 
worthy of remark. Mrs. Hutton Beale writes of Dr. Priestley 
that ‘The last literary work in which he was engaged 
“was the study of the works of Plato and Aristotle, 
‘“ Marcus Antonius, Epictetus, Seneca, and o¢hers, in order 
‘to make a comparison between the systems of the Grecian 
‘‘ philosophers and Christianity.” The Memoirs of Mark 
Antony would indeed be worth studying, if we had them ; 
and they would afford a pleasing variety, as we may dare 
to think, to the Meditations of Marcus Antoninus: to com- 
pare them with the writings of the Greek Philosophers, is 
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hard upon the Greeks, and upon their philosophy ; it would 
have been harder still, as a theological employment, for Dr. 
Priestley ; and we may venture to hope, that his researches 
would have led him to contrast, rather than to compare, the 
systems of Mark Antony and of our Christian Doctors. 
The addition of a single vowel — consign an Athanasian 
believer to all the penalties of the Arian heresy; and the 
subtraction of a single consonant will transform Marcus 
Antoninus, the best of rulers, and the most humane of the 
ancient moralists, into Marcus Antonius, the most splendid 
of voluptuaries. In Marcus Antoninus, Dr. Priestley would 
have learned to admire a greater calmness in religion, 
than he practised himself; and from the precepts of Marcus 
Antonius, he could have gained more tact, and more 
knowledge of the world: if these his researches had 
been prosecuted at an earlier time, he might have been 
spared his exile into the American Settlements; and we 
might. not have been obliged to chronicle, and to deplore, the 
riots in Birmingham. To these, when he meditated upon 
them in the retirement of his classical pursuits, the great dis- 
coverer of oxygen may have applied the Virgilian phrase, 
‘‘quaeque ipse miserrima vidi”; but it is my firm convic- 
tion, if the whole truth is to be spoken, that Dr. Priestley 
should complete the phrase, and say of that destruction, 
which fell upon his adopted home, “‘ quorum pars magna 
fui.” Or, if 1 may fall back upon a poet, whois more suited, 
than Virgil, to the taste of Dr. Priestley, I would say of him, 
as Claudian said of Honorius and of the Gothic wars :— 
“cuius agendt 
“ Spectator, vel causa, fui.” 

It is only by the most courtly imagination, that the Emperor 
Honorius can be described as a “ spectator” of the Gothic 
wars; but Dr. Priestley was not less the spectator, than 
the cause, of these misfortunes, which fell upon Birming- 
ham, and upon himself. Abundance of pity has been 
given to the chief victim of the riots: but the time 
has now come, as I think, when the responsibility, for the 
crimes and for the excesses of the riot, should be divided 
between those, who committed them ; and him, who caused 
them. Because the mob was guilty, Dr. Priestley is not 
therefore to be acquitted: if the rioters were violent, Dr. 
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Priestley was imprudent and exasperating. I know not, 
whether I should thank the printer or the editor for that 
mistake, which has led to my digression: except for that one 
mistake, Messrs. Cornish may congratulated upon their 
blameless pages. The design of the binding, however, and 
the style of the illustrations leave something to be desired. 
As to the writer, I wish to say nothing further, except that 
her book is a valuable and a welcome addition to the most 
fascinating department of Letters: and I would add, that, 
for my own entertainment and instruction, I prefer the art- 
less Diaries and Letters of the last Age, to the more subtile 
and pretentious Memoirs of our own. Those are an invaluable 
record of life and manners; these will inform Posterity too 
little, about the life and manners of our time: their writers 
occupy themselves too exclusively with what Madame 
D’Arblay laughs at, as “ feelings,” as ‘‘ Dear Nature,” and 
as ‘‘ Amiable motions.” ARTHUR GALTON. 








HE DESIGN OF GARDENS. 
The art of gardening has been much 
neglected this century. Itis true that all 
the while there has been a great love of 
garden flowers and trees, and a wide- 
spread and enthusiastic delight in their 
culture and the making of places for their 
growth. A dozen books upon these subjects are published 
every year. Each notable flower may be said to have its 
votaries, amateur and professional, who vie with one another 
in developing a thousand varieties. Flower shows and hor- 
ticultural fétes are acknowledged functions in society, and all 
the world has been ransacked to find new species for our 
borders and greenhouses. Yet to the sensible mind the art 
of gardening is something more than shrub and flower grow- 
ing however scientific and successful. The methods by which 
plants may be reared and set forth in full perfection are an 
excellent study, but the art of making a garden is still some- 
thing outside these methods. It makes use of them for its 
ends—the perfect art presupposing the perfect culture—but 
the ends are not completelyaccomplished when we have grown 
our flowers and arranged our paths and lawns to show them. 
That they can be, is a seductive heresy, which has in effect 
brought the art of gardening to nothing. The landscapists of 
the last century, with all their errors, did not deny their art ; 
they perverted it by substituting a sentimental fallacy for its 
traditional principles. They affected a return to Nature, but 
their ‘‘ Nature” was as artificial a production as the coloured 
glass parterres and monstrous clippings of French and Dutch 
taste. In their return to it they were avowedly artists show- 
ing the fact laboriously and painfully. Still their false ideals 
and impossible pretensions destroyed the root of develop- 
ment. Progress was impossible on the lines which Batty 
Langley, and Shenstone advocated, with their “ priming of 
prospects,” their mimicry of hill and valley, lake and stream, 
rocks and rivers, grottoes, precipices and amphitheatres. 
The only road of escape from this dreary stage scenery lay 
in the complete negation of art,—the making of gardens mere 
show-places for trees, shrubs and flowers, with thought only 
for the arrangements best suited to show these to advantage 
as objects in a museum. The life of this system, has 
G 
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lain in the immense number of new species, introduced 
this century. When every year or so has brought out 
some striking new form of tree or flower, distinction could 
be given to a garden simply by their cultivation. The con- 
stant succession of novelties has given endless scope to the 
business of gardening, and has concealed, what had reall 

supervened, the death of the art. The clumping of shrubs, the 
ribboning of borders, and the ineffectual winding of paths, 
have been the sole technique of landscape gardeners this 
last 100 years. The variations have been in the species and 
characteristics of the predominant shrub and flower, which 
has been the mode. Double dahlias were universal for a 
decade or so; somewhere about the time when Thackeray 
wrote the Books of Snobs flower beds were all verbenas 
pegged down with hairpins : and now for the last thirty years 
the whole United Kingdom has succumbed to geraniums, 
calceolarias and lobelias, as if there were a law against other 
flowers. In similar sequence have we had the Araucaria, the 
Deodara, and the Wellingtonia. These are the Lares of the 
lawn, and their cult must be essential to respectability, so 
universally are they set up on the suburban grass-plot. 
Though we have now growing in England probably fifty 
species of trees, shrubs and flowers, for every one that was 
known 200 years ago, yet the wealth of material has resulted 
in absolute monotony of effect. There are always the same 
laurels, the same aucubas and laurestinus, the same flaring 
discords of bedding plants. The result is not so paradoxical 
after all. Gardening as the mere placing of specimens with- 
out regard for design has fallen naturally into the hands of 
the florist and the nursery gardener. He, as any other trades- 
man in this commercial age, has worked the business commer- 
cially. Though he has his myriad species, and his fancy 
sorts,—his floral bric-a-brac for the floral maniac, sold at 
those fancy prices which seem irresistible temptations to the 
connoisseur—still it is the million with their Peter’s-pence 
whose custom he must secure to make his fortune. So he 
cultivates and encourages those flowers, which can be multi- 
plied by the million, are easy to grow, yet die quickly and 
must be replaced. They are very cheap, but like some other 
conaneeniad neniaian more showy than satisfying ; plants and 
flowers indeed, and so hypothetically lovely, but rather dis- 
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tressing to those, whose taste in colour is not founded on 
the products of gas-tar. 

It is time that our garden-lovers emancipated themselves. 
It is pleasant to note signs of the change, that people are 
beginning to ask in their gardens for something more than 
what the florist can give them. Two books’ have made their 
appearance this last winter, dealing with gardens in a sense, 
of which the ordinary flower-fancier has little idea. They 
are having a wide circulation, and will lead the newly- 
awakened desire for garden design in the direction where 
progress can be assured. Capacity for the making of 
gardens cannot be separated from that designing faculty, 
which has both imagination to conceive and taste to select, 
and is trained to deal with art as a whole. The authors of 
these books are distinguished in that school of architecture, 
whose view of their art goes beyond bricks and mortar, and 
has confidence to deal with the whole visible environment of 
the artistic life. It is as demonstrably fit, as it has been his- 
torically patent, that architects, who are artists and not mere 
retailers of building business,should be at home with garden- 
design. 

Mr. Sedding’s ‘‘ Garden-craft”” has the interest attached 


to it of being a poorer publication, and containing his 


last appeal for the wider life of Art. He was occupied on it 
right up to his death, and it comes to us an eloquent memo- 
rial of his enthusiastic and winning personality. Here are 
a wealth of pretty and pregnant sayings, such as came readily 
to his lips from a heart in saan with all beauty wrought 
of man’s handicraft or of nature’s undesigned designing. It 
would be strange after reading his pages not to feel his 
admiration for the genuine garden-craft of Bacon and Sir 
William Temple, and an eagerness to renew it again among 
ourselves. But with all its charms the book is too much a 
collection of ‘‘conceits,” too discursive and inconclusive for 
a practical manual. 

Messrs. Blomfield and Thomas on the other hand have 
given us what is as practical as it is concise. Though 
avowedly dealing only with the historical side of the English 

“ Garden-Craft Old and New,” by the late John D. Sedding, Kegan Paul, 


Trench, Triibner and Co., London, 1891. “The Formal Garden in England,” 
by Reginald Blomfield and F. Inigo Thomas, Macmillan and Co., London, 1892. 
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garden, their book supplies sound teaching, and numberless 
suggestions for our return to the traditional principles of 
— which were so rudely set aside last century. We 

ave a comprehensive and complete exposition of the garden 
ideal of English Art. It is presented to us traced from its 
medizval origin, and asserting itself with perfect continuity 
under the Italian French and Dutch phases, with which the 
fashion of the times imprinted it. With this clear pedigree, 
there can be no excuse for the confusions and misconceptions, 
which would group any attempt at design in a garden with the 
dismal fiascos of stucco urns, balustrades and woe-begone 
fountains, that do service for the Italian garden in the eyes 
of some modern writers. The garden of ordered design, 
which Mr. Blomfield calls the “‘ formal ” garden, has been in 
England all along something characteristically distinct. 
Though perhaps never attaining to the stately magnificence 
of the Italian art, nor to the grand style of French courtliness, 
nor to the elaborate delights of Dutch ingenuity, still it has 
avoided their empty parade, and their often childish extrava- 
gance. The English tradition, which has set its hall mark 
on all our art, has stamped our garden as a product of sober 
tastes, and reasonable ideals. Its features too come into their 
place in English scenery no less aptly than the continental 
styles are in correspondence with theirown. Mr. Sedding 
has pointed out how the long slopes of Italian limestone 
hills seem to invite the long wide terraces, and how the 
splendid scale of the Italian garden, with its statues backed 
by clipped ilex and box, bordered with woods of pine and 
cyprus, blends subtly with the distant background of purple 
hills, and the colour and radiance of the Italian sky. No less 
happily did Le Notre with his leagues of intersecting avenues 
achieve what was completely appropriate to the level wooded 
flats of central France. And as to the Dutch garden it was 
the marvellous production of that same patient energy, which 
brought Holland acre by acre from the waves of the North 
Sea, and in perfect harmony with the artificiality of straight 
canals and narrow strips of soil. 

The old English garden was as much a natural product of 
English scenery, as anything that a landscape gardener could 
make. The materials of its Art were the beauty of English 
turf, and the sober leafage of English trees. It should be 
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easy to go back to the traditional treatment of such national 
features. It is to the rational use of genuine national cha- 
racteristics, and not to any imported notions of Continental 
taste, that Mr. Blomfield and Mr. Sedding would lead their 
readers. It is perhaps a pity that both should find it necessary 
to begin by demolishing so pointedly the ineffectual prattle 
of the modern professional landscape gardener. We know 
that last century the polemics of gardening were as fierce as 
those of scholarship and liturgy. The garden controversy 
was as wordy and abusive as became its close succession to 
the disputings of humanists and theologists. But nowadays 
these matters stir no bile. So if our friendsthe writers of some 
modern books on gardening preface their horticultural in- 
struction with some well-worn phrases about ‘“‘art and nature” 
we can smile at the formulz, the last vestiges of that faith 
in landscape gardening, which has long ago quite exploded. 
It needs no argument nowadays to show that gardening 
cannot copy natural scenery. Where is there in our land- 
scape, whether of woodland or field, any real natural scenery 
to copy? The beauties of English country landscape are as 
artificial as our clothes. Cultivation has set its unmistake- 
able stamp everywhere. Hedgerows and trees only grow as 
agriculture allows them: our woods and plantations are shaped 
for game and thinned by the woodman : our rivers have been 
set in their channels, and have their banks made up every 
year: our park scenery has its character from the ‘‘ brows- 
ing line” of our domestic animals ; our gorse commons are 
kept in order for the sheep, and our heather moors for the 
rouse. Wherever man is, Nature cannot be left alone, and 
there is hardly a mile of our wildest seashore, but shows 
some evidence of interference. Even our skies are not 
“natures”: our sunsets are made by our factory chimneys, 
and our atmosphere by our coal fires. To the Americans 
accustomed to a wider savagery than we have had in England 
this 400 years, all our country looks like a garden, fenced 
into little plots with trim edges and set with roundheaded 
oak trees, pollard willows and lopped elm trees. When man, 
sated with civilization, wishes really to find Nature, he knows 
too much now to be put off with anything in England. He 
is off to some place, where man can discover something 
which is clearly outside himself, where he knows himself 
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only an accident existing on sufferance. Nature can still be 
found on Norwegian glaciers, and African deserts. But she 
of the last century, whom Addison and Wheatley introduced 
into society, was no desert haunting nymph of this kind. 
Her breeding was as artificial as that of the flounced and 
ribboned shepherdess of the French pastoral mode. She was 
trained in the school of Claude and Poussin, where correct- 
ness is so evident, that the human anatomy of the coquettish 
damsels in bonnets and silks who recline on the dewy grass 
cannot go uncorrected. But all this rustic manner has long 
ago ceased to interest people, and seems ridiculous masque- 
rading to the disillusioned nineteenth century. 

Indeed we have nowadays some ugly sorts of landscape in 
our midst, which it is evidently beyond the power of illusion to 
rectify. In the last century there was some excuse for Walpole’s 
inflated phrasing ‘‘ Kent leapt the fence and saw all Nature 
was a Garden.” The genuine architectural art of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries filled all England with plea- 
sant-looking buildings, and a hundred years ago stone and 
brick, tile and thatch, oak framing and plaster work, made a 
thousand pictures. We can see the use made of mill and 
barn and cottage by our English School of Painters.’ 
But all this beauty is fast going and in its place we have the 
cold blue-slated Sommaiat and the farm buildings of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, blots that would ruin any 
prospect. Just as commercial flowers have vulgarised our 
gardens, so commercial building materials have taken the 
beauty from our English country. When first we set our- 
selves down on our site, we may manage to secure an outlook 
over green fields and pleasant woodlands ; but can we control 
the spread of villadom or the development of estates? The 
ordinary vagaries of the professional architect are not pleasant 
sights within ten miles. It were wise to admit no middle 
distance view except it be under the strict control of the 
viewer so that he can prevent its disfigurement by building. 
This is seldom possible nowadays even to great wealth. 
Still there may be compensation for this confinement to our 


_* Even Mr. Robinson, the author of the “English Flower Garden,” with all 
his strongly expressed abhorrence of the “dead lines of the builder,” cannot 


show us a pretty garden without bringing in old thatch and eighteenth century 
walls to give character. 
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own grounds, if thereby we regain the rational principle of 
definite enclosure for gardens, which has been flouted this last 
200 years. 

Even Mr. Sedding poetically describes the blending of the 
house garden with its less ordered surroundings, until it 
melts imperceptibly into the beauties of the outside world, 
which is just what Sir Ovedale Price recommended a 
century ago. Now this we think is as wrong in principle as 
it is certainly nowadays almost impossible to attain. Mr. 
Sedding’s views of his ideal gardens—which are indeed like 
most schemes in the air rather wanting in definite aim— 
presuppose ideally beautiful surroundings for the middle dis- 
tance. We may think to pitch on some such favoured spot, 
but we must remember that its very beauties will attract 
others. When our neighbour's paradise abuts our own, we 
shall be perforce at the mercy of his architect, if we look 
beyond our wall: at the best we shall get only back views of 
plantations and shrubberies. It were wiser to confine our 
ambitions within our own garden, and put up “a clear line of 
demarcation” as Mr. Blomfield directs, and Mr.William Morris 
is with him in this matter. The garden “should be well 
fenced from thé outside world.” The latest wisdom and the 
earliest tradition herein agree.—‘ A garden enclosed” says 
the song of Solomon—and so we can make it in memory of 
Eden, a place clearly marked off from the “ wilfulness and 
wildness of nature,” a nursery of ideals kept by a distinct 
hedge from the disillusionments of the “dull cold world.” 

By thus setting a limit to our ambitions we may concen- 
trate our effort, and so find a perfect garden within the reach 
of quite moderate means. ‘ No pleasure garden,” says Mr. 
Morris, ‘should be very big.” Mr. Blomfield has shown 
that the typical English garden has always been of moderate 
extent and simple device. Its perfection can be reached in 
much less than “the small scantlin of some three acres,” 
which Thomas Fuller celebrates. Many a cottage garden has 
taught this lesson to the overgrown shrubberies, and costly 
parterres of the adjacent hall. 

But there must be the right taste and love of garden craft, 
which as an art cannot be set forth in a series of rules and 
precepts. Such are useful only as spurs to the imagination, 
and indeed a precisely stated law of Art is best employed in 
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suggesting the many lucky escapes, whereby it may be 
avoided. So Mr. Sedding is much happier when arguing 
simultaneously both sides of the question, than when he 
is methodizing’ his glowing thoughts. 

We may maintain our principle of enclosure, but let us lay 
down no hard and fast laws as to shapes and methods. A 
beautiful garden may be contrived in any form under number- 
less devices, yet with this proviso we may say that the 
square is the readiest form of enclosure, an assertion which 
has the sanction of many old authorities. ‘I will mark out 
the square of my garden,” says Bernard Pallissy. ‘ The 
garden is best to be square,” says Bacon. ‘The four square 
form doth best agree with any man’s dwelling,” says John 
Parkinson. Kitchen gardens which still preserve many of 
the traditions of seventeenth century gardening, elsewhere 
obliterated, are commonly of square form with walks all 
round and central alleys crossing one another in the middle 
where the well is; like that cous of Kenilworth, described 
by Robert Laneham, ‘“‘ much gracified by the due proportion 
of four even quarters.” Set out too in this fashion was 
that elaborate and courtly garden at Moor Park, which 
Sir W. Temple praises with so much unction. On level 
ground or on an even slope the simplicity and completeness 
of the square have great charms. Its beauties may be 
emphasized by its treatment in numberless ways, and with 
quite small dimensions. <A square, say of twenty-five yards, 
with crossing paths, seven each way, all of little red paving 
bricks arranged in patterns, with flower beds between, the 
middle crossing emphasized by a fountain or sun-dial or 
brimming well, the red brick wall on one side made with a 
seat along it where one can sit in the sun, and on the others 
three clipped yew hedges, with alcoved recesses for shade ; 
such a garden is a true with-drawing room, and with 


‘ For example, following Repton, he lays down the dictum that “the 
entrance gates should not be visible from the mansion.” One is inclined to 
assert the exact opposite, or at any rate that the mansion should always be 
visible from the entrance gates, and be approached therefrom directly. Where 
privacy would be jeoparded, a proper use of the forecourt will prevent the 
danger. But what can be finer than the straight drive up the avenue from 
gates to porch! what meaner than the approach twisting away from where it 
ought to go, and giving an uneasy suspicion that one has got into the wrong 
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its flowers for all seasons and its simple devices, may 
show an art of gardening more to be desired than the most 
—— and costly arrangements for exotics and bedding 
piants. 

The walls and steps and terraces, by the just arrangement 
of which the ground plan of the ordered garden is fixed and 
its beauties linked to the house, are no difficult or costl 
matter in most parts of England. The rough stone of whic 
they can be made can be often dug on the site. In the west 
of England there are many places where rough stone flagging 
is easily to be had, and it makes excellent paths and the best 
of edging for flower beds. A garden such as above 
described for brick would be charming with paths of such 
flags laid like cyclopean walling in great slabs, with the 
rough edges fitted to one another, as is common in West 
Dorsetshire, and lilies of the valley might be planted to 
spring between the cracks, and trace a zig-zagging of green 
over the gray floor. 

A tennis lawn may well be devised thus—a sunk level 120 
feet square, with the cross paths paved in stone three feet 
wide, and level with the turf, and where they meet in the 
middle a paved square of some twelve feet, whereon might 
be a raised dais, with a seat or pavilion. In proper position 
in the paths the tennis poles could be set in holes in the 
stone, and as the nets would run along the paths there 
would be no hindrance to the play. Then from the central 
dais the play in each court could well be watched, and 
the courts could be changed to lie whichever way the 
position of the sun required. All round a range of turf 
steps, two or three in number, would make pleasant seats 
and stop the balls; and a hedge behind or a broad walk 
and flower border above, on a terrace, might complete the 
square of some fifty yards. 

But the oblong shape lends itself with equal readiness to 
pleasant devices, and indeed, if the long side is level, gives 
scope for the delightful effect of the long terrace walk and 
border, or if there is a slope in the length the central path 
mounting from terrace to terrace gives a vista of equal 
charm. Regular areas are of course most readily arranged, 
and should be devised when possible, but from the irregulari- 
ties and inequalities of ordinary experience, taste will often 
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find inspiration for its happiest efforts. The principle of the 
ordered garden will be of service to make the most of every 
position. Much may be done by the cunning use of clipped 
hedges to foster shapeliness. Yew, box, holly, privet, horn- 
beam, and beech were the old favourites, and each has 
peculiar beauty for the purpose. Some flowering shrubs 
have been introduced this last century, which can be trained 
to make a hedge of flowers. Except in the south the 
escallonia is perhaps scarcely hardy, but the pyrus Japonica, 
and the judas tree, if properly pruned, will every spring 
give ordered lines of exquisite loveliness. The old espalier 
apples have long done this for our kitchen gardens, and we 
are glad to notice that Mr. Blomfield blames the senseless 
banishment of so many plants from the flower garden, 
simply because of their kitchen use. Besides the fruit trees 
which he mentions, there are vegetables such as the globe 
artichoke, which in flower and leaf is as splendid as any 
exotic. A well-grown bed of asparagus spreads a sea of 
delicate verdure, an infinite mystery of green delight. Carrot 
leaves are indeed beginning to be sold for drawing-room 
decoration, while the flower and leafage of the vegetable- 
marrow has long captivated our landscape painters. Mr. 
Blomfield, too, has rightly a word to say in favour of 
many of our native shrubs, which have been replaced in our 
gardens by much less agreeable foreigners. To the rowan, 
the bird-cherry, and the spindle-tree, we may add the English 
barberry and maple as being seldom planted, yet beautiful at 
all times, and in autumn masses of splendid colour. We do 
not understand Mr. Sedding’s condemnation of the aspen 
and the willow. Their lightness of growth and the silvery 
softness of their ever-moving leaves make them the most 
delightful background, wherewith to marry the dark substance 
of yew hedges with the radiance of the sky. 

But to turn from plants and trees to the more substantial 
architectural adornments, which play so large a part in old 
gardens. It is by the help of these, in combination with 
hedgesand ordered leafage, thatevery variety of pleasant design 
may be grafted on to the most uneven and irregular areas. 

The illustrations’ of ‘ The Formal Garden” give a large 

' These illustrations are from the drawings of Mr. Inigo Thomas, and are 
excellent in every way Weare glad to be able to reproduce one of them. 
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number of examples of the delightful use of architectural 
device. The views of Scotch gardens show how readily 
these come into their place when on steep hill-sides and 
among wild woodland. With the principle of enclosure 
once conceded, there can be no awkwardness in making use 
of any such means of effect. Bridges, gate-houses, gateways, 
walls, balustrades, and staircases, garden-houses, aviaries, 
dovecots, orangeries, mounts, fountains, sundials, vases, and 
statuary! What a wealth of garden expression may not be 
gathered from these materials! After all, the charm of the 
garden of order is not to be placed entirely in its harmonizing 
with the lines of the building to which it is affixed. It may 
and should attach itself on to the house, as if it were an out- 
door suite of rooms, furnished with living flowers and trees, 
with the changeful skies for their ceilings. But such cham- 
bers have a beauty in themselves, apart from their attach- 
ment to any building,—as creations of beautiful design, 
humanly and therefore conventionally achieved, and gaining 
their chief value from this convention. As Mr. Blomfield 
says, it is just a matter of taste. The evidences of art 
appeal to those who have the capacity to understand it. 
Epwarp S. Prior. 
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AT ST. MICHAEL’S MOUNT, BRITTANY. 


WarDER of Brittany, 
We, singing litany, 
Strew fresh-culled flowers ; 
St. Michael covering 
Us with wings hovering, 
Put forth thy powers. 
Bitter and sweet it is, 
Yet very meet it is, 
Of thee to speak ; 
For thou art glorious 
O’er sin victorious 
And we are weak. 
Take, Saint compassionate, 
This heart and fashion it 
As pure as thine ; 
There is no rarity, 
In thy bright charity, 
Of fire divine. 

Angel, of human heart, 
Man, thou, and woman art 
In thy strong love ; 
Though strait the portal is, 

Open the portalice 
Of heaven above. 
C. KEGAN PAUL. 








OLOURED SCULPTURE. 
Great as have been the advances made 
within the last few years in nearly every 
description of architectural decoration, 
but little attention has been paid to 
sculpture in low relief or in coloured 
relief as applied to architecture. It may 
be doubted whether any branch of ornament has suffered so 
severely from neglect. Much has been accomplished in 
metal-work, in mosaic, stained glass, wall-hangings, and 
other kindred matters, but from the time of Flaxman to that 
of Alfred Stevens very few Englishmen have acquired dis- 
tinction in the particular field of art of which this paper treats. 
One reason, perhaps, is to be found in the fact that until 
quite recent times very few of our sculptors have been 
taught to draw. For drawing was considered of very 
secondary importance in the training of a sculptor. The 
study of colour was quite out of the question. From all 
that can be learnt of the time, there is reason to believe that 
the sculptor of twenty years ago knew nothing whatever 
about colour and its influence. It was of little concern to 
him whether:he worked amidst congenial surroundings, or 
whether his eye for colour was destroyed by continual con- 
templation of the hideous wall-papers then in vogue. The 
loss to all that is of value in the art work of this period is very 
great, and is to be-seen in some of its most notable produc- 
tions. Flaxman’s designs for Wedgewood ware have always 
seemed to me to be amongst the most beautiful works of any 
age, but even they are marred by faulty surroundings. Had 
Flaxman studied colour, or even appreciated its influence, he 
would never have permitted those most exquisite gems to be 
associated with backgrounds of such poisonous blues, and 
pinks, and greens, as were used by Wedgewood. Their 
effect is as completely lost in their settings, as is the effect of 
a fine picture lost in the glare of a too-obtrusive wall-paper. 
Few English sculptors—or, for the matter of that, few 
sculptors of any ener since Michael Angelo—have 
done better work than Alfred Stevens, the Michael Angelo of 





England. Stevens was not only a great sculptor, but he was 

a good architect and colourist. His monument to Wellington 

in St. Paul’s Cathedral is one of the finest artistic creations 
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of the century. The treatment of the relief, in which musical 
instruments and arms blend together around the bier sup- 
porting the recumbent figure of the great General, is little 
short of marvellous. There is nothing in it to offend the 
eye, as so often is the case with this class of decoration. 
This work alone will shew how thoroughly he understood 
the relation of ornament to architecture. But it was the 
knowledge of colour which enabled him to design those 
beautiful marble mantelpieces so well known to art workers, 
in which many coloured marbles are brought together in one 
harmonious whole. No one is allowed to assert itself at the 
expense of any one other, but each, beautiful in itself, increases 
by its presence the beauty of the rest. Only a master-mind 
like Stevens’, with command of both architecture and colour, 
could have produced such work—work which should en- 
courage our younger sculptors to realise how important is 
the study of architecture. Most of them have passed through 
the masons’ and the carvers’ shops and have carved many a 
boss, and spandrel, and angel; thereby they have, to a great 
extent, learnt how to invest the carving they may have to 
execute, with the character of the building upon which they 
are at work. Yet it is very distressing to hear men 
who have undertaken to decorate a building say, that 
they ‘‘have no sympathy with it,” because the house, or 
church, or whatever it may be, is not to their liking, not in 
their particular style—men who cannot appreciate a beautiful 
building, because it is opposed to their preconceived ideas. 
It follows that no man can work satisfactorily in a style with 
which he has no sympathy, nor would any man with a true 
artistic conscience care to do so. 

Our English sculptors of to-day are producing very good 
work. Seldom have their ranks been so well filled, or have the 
young men among them displayed so much promise. It used 
to be considered that English sculpture had entered into a 
period of decadence from which there seemed little prospect 
that it would emerge. ‘What sculptors have we now? 
When shall we see the like of so-and-so again?” Happily 
such questions, once common, are no longer heard. Sculp- 
ture, so long neglected, is once more taking that position 
amongst the English arts which it may claim as its proper 
distinction. 
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I think there can be no doubt that the study of architecture 
should be insisted upon in all schools where sculptors are 
trained. Beautiful colour is also essential; it is true it cannot 
be taught; it must be felt: it is the result of a fine apprecia- 
tion of nature—yet the study of it should certainly be 
encouraged. It is impossible to conceive how a sculptor 
can, with any distinction, model a figure subject in low relief 
on any building unless he can draw, or how, if the design is 
to be coloured, he can with any distinction paint it, unless he 
has made himself acquainted with the harmonies of colour, 
and has a feeling for its contrasts. The greatest of mis- 
takes is committed when a painter is called in to complete 
the work as it has left the sculptor’s hands. Coloured 
sculpture, to be effective, must be entirely the work of one 
mind—the mind which conceives the design with a view to 
its ultimate effect, and carries the work on to its execution. 

Look at the designs of those charming bronze boys on the 
altar of the church of St. Antonio, Padua. Donatello evi- 
dently gave as much of his attention to the gold inlaid orna- 
ment on the background as he did to the composition of the 
figures themselves. These works are splendid examples of 
colour in metals. They are perfect masterpieces, purely 
architectural in treatment yet naturalistic in feeling. No 
sculptor passing through Italy should miss the opportunity 
of a visit to this historic old town, if only to see this altar. 


Nearer home—at no igen distance than the South Kensing- 


ton Museum—may be seen the altar-piece by Andrea della 
Robbia, illustrating ‘“‘ The Adoration of the Magi,” which is 
one of the best examples of coloured sculpture in existence. 
A most curious fact about this work, as with all other Robbia 
ware, is that each individual colour is crude, and in many 
cases extremely unpleasant, but so skilful is the treatment, 
that the effect of the whole is delightful. The frieze of the 
Ceppo Hospital, at Pistoja, though so greatly admired by 
many, is by no means so delicate, either in colour or in 
modelling. Of course, it is on the outside of a building, 
but that does not excuse the coarseness of the execution. 
One can hardly call this good relief. Nearly all the figures 
give the appearance of having once been figures in the round, 
with a slice cut off to make them fit against the flat surface. 
This fault characterises much of the decoration in relief 
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applied to our buildings, and great care should be taken to 
avoid it. The blame must be apportioned to our architects 
for not employing sculptors educated in their art. Even 
now, they too often mistake a modeller for a sculptor. 

The tradition of painted ornament almost ceased in Eng- 
land about the end of the fifteenth century, but revived a 
little towards the middle of the sixteenth century. Most 
of the painted effigies of this period, some of them of 
great beauty, were executed by foreigners—probably Italians, 
who brought with them the tradition of painted sculpture 
from their own country, which at that time was so famous for 
the Robbia ware. 

In the treatment of painted sculpture for buildings, and 
especially for ecclesiastical buildings, in which it is more 
largely used, the artist must be very careful not to make too 
much or too little of the space he ies to decorate. Its true 
significance in relation to the whole is of the first importance. 
The work should not obtrude upon the eye, but be sub- 
servient to the surroundings. Few colours should be 
used, as variety is apt to destroy the effect of the relief, and, 
at the same time, to make, as it were, a hole in the wall— 
which is a thousand times worse than no decoration at all. 
To better understand what this hole in the wall implies, one 
has only to see the wall-paintings in the Panthéon at Paris. 
No decoration can be better placed than the painting by 
Puvis de Chavannes; it belongs to the building; and seems 
to have grown up with it. But cast a glance at the other 
frescoes—at the one, for instance, by Jean Paul Laurens. 
Although a grand work in itself, it has no kind of oe 
with the building; and even if the surrounding stonewor 
were so painted as to bring it more in feeling with the archi- 
tecture, it would still be a hole in the wall. In this example, 
the disassociation of the painter and the architect is seen to 
striking disadvantage. The painter thought only of his 
picture, and nothing of the building which was to contain it, 
as though the building were to be designed for the ornament, 
rather than the ornament for the building. Had the painter 
gone to the building for guidance as to treatment, this 
unfortunate lack of fitness would not have occurred. Sculp- 
ture which is to be used as architectural ornament must not 
be dominated by the influence of the studio, but every foreign 
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consideration should give place to its fitness for the position 
which it is permanently to occupy. 

Light plays a most important part in the display of 
coloured aliens for while a favourable light will give to 
the sculpture its due prominence, an unfavourable light will 
spoil the effect of the best work, if it be not specially com- 
posed for the situation. The design will in all cases be 
undertaken with a view to shewing to the best advantage in 
the peculiar position in which it is placed. So with the 
scheme of colour: in an interior composed entirely of 
stonework, or plaster, the relief must necessarily receive a 
colour treatment different from that which it would receive 
were the interior elaborately decorated. If the building be 
decorated in colour, architect and sculptor must work together, 
and the sculptor must use his relief and colours to supple- 
ment the work of the architect. But this always must be 
borne in mind—the circumstances are very exceptional where 
the sculptor may adopt as much as three-quarter relief for 
colour purposes when applied to interior decoration. The 
effect of the colour is to bring out the relief, and if the relief 
be too high, the colours will be affected by the light and 
shade, and the work consequently appear coarse and very 
unsatisfactory. In truth, colour sculpture might almost be 
regarded as an embossed picture, so subordinate ought to be 
the relief strictly so called, to the general colour scheme of 
the building. GEORGE FRAMPTON. 
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FLINEAND WALLDECORATION. 

It was recently my fortune to hear an 
impressionist painter affirming, that ar- 
tistic truth was only to be found by 
means of tones and values, ‘ line,” he 
ejaculated, “is like a scientific frontier— 
it does not exist.” 

Now it is my present purpose to plead for the linear right 
to existence, but at the outset I find that antique lion in the 
way—Truth. What is Truth? and what artistic Truth ? 

Art, with its many forms, and final dependence on the 
finest and most unspeakable shades of feeling. Truth, 
now used to denote the shifting insights that have 
been vouchsafed, or that we have gained, into the unseen 
world of spirit, now for the apprehension of the nature of 
things material. Artistic truth, sought by the artist who 
represents objects as they appear, surrounded by palpitating 
light, veiled by atmosphere, whose skill results in overcom- 
ing the plane upon which he creates his isolated mimic 
world. Artistic truth, sought also by the artist who regards 
his work as part of a greater whole, who wishes to assert the 
plane which he is decorating, and who does not seek the full 
realization of the objects which he uses to express his ideas, 
because such realization would impede the abstract appeal of 
his intention. Evidently, artistic truth is a debateable term. 
Yet I believe, to attempt definition would be merely to mani- 
fest native pedantry. I cannot frame an answer to the 
questions raised, but would suggest an old simile which 
contains a clue. 

Artistic truth is like a diamond cut into many facets. Its 
rays diverge. Every artist pursues the ray which shines 
upon his trained perceptions, and he who seeks truth by 
means of line is guided by a different ray to that which 
guides the seeker after tones and values. Each may gain 
his own facet of artistic truth, though on a different side, and 
by a different path. 

Thus avoiding the lion in the way, I proceed with my plea. 

Graphic expression whose centre of aim is either ideal or 
epic, (ideal narrative) is led by a different ray to that of 
graphic expression which realizes the passing appearances 
of daily life for their own sake. 
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The one is inspired, or fused by, idea :—that is, the unseen 
world of spirit which every man bears within him—and uses 
outer forms as a means of expressing these ideas, but not 
primarily for the sake of representation. 

The other is inspired by the outer life which some few 
apprehend, and most recognize, as it passes before us in 
endless variety, and seeks first, and for its own sake, the 
fullest artistic realization that is possible of forms and 
appearances. 

Briefly the one is called ideal, the other realistic. 

The result of the one may be monumental related work : 
work that is partly governed by its surroundings, and that 
both gains by, and gives to, the whole of which it is a part. 

The result of the other may be wonderful isolated present- 
ment, light, atmosphere, surfaces, materials, knit together by 
unity and actuality of the moment presented. 

While between the two come the supreme achievements of 
those masters who stand alone: capable of combining and 
dominating distant rays of truth. 

Now line is the native and elemental medium of expressing 
graphic ideas, and it has always been essential to wall 
decoration -for this reason. A decorative artist wishes to 
express his ideas in graphic manner, and to make his work 
inherent to whatever portion of the building he may be 
adorning. An isolated result is what he must avoid. 
Architecture depends for its effect upon such abstract 
beauties of mass, line, rhythm, and cadence as may be 
obtained by means of the skilful handling of solids and 
voids: so monumental wall decoration must depend upon 
somewhat similar qualities. It must use mass and line as a 
means of adding fresh cadence and rhythm to that already 
existing in the building, and colour as a means of creating 
abstract sensuous beauty, rather than as a means of realizing 
objects and appearances. Line does exist in the whole, 
that is in the building; it must exist in the part which the 
decorative artist is required to add. 

Line means limitation, and a certain abstraction of manner. 
In this quality is its strength, and the ideal imaginings of an 
artist may appeal more directly to the spectator’s mind, if his 
work is plainly removed from realistic tests. The matter 
used must be nature, and the manner of using it must be 
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thoroughly comprehensive, but for primary appeal, and for 
test of artistic truth the decorative artist must depend upon 
idea, and his abstract handling of it. And line underlies 
this form of artistic appeal. Indeed monumental related art 
and that of the finest sort, has always been founded upon a 
prevalent knowledge and appreciation of line. The walls of 
Egypt, of Assyria, of Greece, of the Goth, of Italy, all assert 
—line. The Egyptian with his exquisite sense of the grace 
of line, the Assyrian with his love of strong line enriched by 
relief, and plain outlined spaces relieved by tightly handled 
ornament or growths; the Greek with his easy’ mastery of 
silhouette ; of pose; and his perfection of the sequent frieze 
motive ; the Goth, who weaved line as he would into miracles 
of ordered whim and vision; and the Italian who did the 
same but with that touch of unfailing grace which gave 
nobility to everything he adorned; each in his own peculiar 
manner used line as a native and a beautiful method of deco- 
rative expression, and I should add, as the radical method : 
for in any of the great periods of art cited the knowledge 
and appreciation of line seemed in degree to be common to 
all artworkers from the master to the humblest craftsman. 

The artists recorded their ideal with vigour or grace as the 
spirit moved them, and the craftsmen were not deterred by 
the artist’s preeminence. They too recorded their imaginings 
though with less vigour or less grace than their more gifted 
brethren. The one sang as it were in epic manner, the other 
a simple country song, but their language was common, and 
it was founded on the prevalent knowledge and appreciation 
of line. 

As an equivalent for the thing represented, line does not 
exist. But such a test confounds its scope. It cannot realize. 
It is ideal in its method. It is a means of graphically com- 
municating idea by means of abstract suggestion of the 
form or appearance represented, and it is a means of impart- 
ing a further sense of rhythm, cadence, or richness to a surface. 
If a result is obtained within these limits, line exists artis- 
tically, and further justification becomes a burden. 

Now we are in the parlous condition of being bullied out 
of our imaginings by scientific realism. Science has put on 
her easton, and has determined that there is no line to be 
seen in nature, while art has so generally deferred to this 
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spectacular gospel, that paintings of tones and values are alone 
declared to contain artistic truth. Thus it has come to pass 
that the accessory arts which are needed to produce the fullest 
harmonies of monumental art, are protesting for their very 
existence ; that decoration is generally qualified as ‘“ mere” 
and supposed to mean the multiplication and skilful distri- 
bution of dead forms and ideas, instead of the expression of 
living idea in living, yet hereditary, form; and that graphic 
idealism in concert with architecture is no longer a desired 
form of achievement. 

Science and Art is the modern phrase; and the order is 
expressive, for the scientific temper considers that the first 
test with which all works of art should comply is that of the 
camera, whileart that first expresses idea, and then uses science 
so far as she may help to complete the expression, is either 
neglected as an aberration, or is regarded as a mark for idle, 
scientific, criticism. 

I do not believe that the ideas and imaginings and even 
the ideal achievements of mén will cease, because of popular 
neglect, but achievement that is begotten of protest is apt to 
be followed by reaction rather than by renaissance; and so 
long as line-is not valued as the radical method of graphic 
wall decoration, I doubt whether we shall obtain that unity 
of the arts in production which many of us desire. 

It is certainly difficult to imagine a future generation, 
brought up to apply realistic tests as the final touchstone of 
all artistic truth, being able to approach ideal wall decoration 
in a respectful and receptive temper ; certainly such a temper 
is not prevailing now. Will it prevail in the future? who 
can say. At least we may be sure that the eventual issue will 
not be affected by intolerant statement : for it is intolerance 
when artists proclaim their way to be the only way, and when 
a glimpse of truth is declared to be a complete vision. It is 
thus that the gaze of insight or of investigation becomes 
a fixed stare, and thus that unsought aims are neither seen 
nor credited, and it is in this mood that line is said to be 
“like a scientific frontier—it does not exist.” 

HEYWOOD SUMNER. 
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NOTE UPON “NATURE IN 
ORNAMENT” BY MR. LEWIS 
F. DAY. PUBLISHED BY B. T. 
BATSFORD, LONDON. 

Such a subject as this, does indeed fully 
explain and justify a volume exceeding 
in bulk any one of the three former text 
books on ornamental design, written by this author. For it 
is a title which suggests, in the first place, the elucidation of 
principles the most fundamental in art, and in the second 
place, the most full illustration of the comparative anatomy 
of ornament. It would further include such test as may be 
established, of the completeness of any imaginative synthesis 
in ornamental design ; with proof, clearly established, of the 
common parentage of ornament and of nature. 

Of this extensive range the writer seems aware, since in 
the preface, when speaking of the scope of his subject, Mr. 
Day says, “that scope is perhaps sufficiently expressed in 
the words ‘ Nature in ornament.’ It may, however, be 
as well to say here that my aim has been, not so much to 
show the obvious adaptability of plant form to the purpose 
of ornament (which has been done already, more than once, 
and more or less adequately), as to demonstrate the natural 
development of ornament from nature, to show its constant 
relation to natural form, and to deduce from the practice of 
past-masters of the craft of design something like principles, 
which may put the student in the way of turning nature to 
account in ornaments of his own.” 

Now, ‘the adaptability of plant form to the purpose of 
ornament” is admirably indicated in such illustrations as 
abound throughout the book. The “ development of orna- 
ment from nature ”—he means the development of ornament 
from natural motives as opposed to artificial motives—is 
well suggested, but ‘its constant relation to,” so called, 
‘natural form” is no way made clear.—lIndeed, this can no 
one demonstrate, for the relation is never constant, when 
there is taken into consideration such an arbitrary limit as 
the writer sets to the term “natural form;” a limit, we 
need hardly say, never yet recognized by the artist, since 
such distinction as is here made between the natural and 
the artificial motive, is but a superficial distinction and 
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not a fundamental one, therefore, one, of no concern to the 
artist. 

As to deducing “ from the practice of past-masters of the 
craft of design something like principles” this is done with 
such doubting spirit, “a with so little conviction of rudi- 
mentary principles in the writer's mind, that the student 
finds himself as far at sea in the matter after voyaging 
through an ocean of illustration, as when he first embarked 
on the subject. 

Yet it should be remembered, Mr. Day has from time 
to time produced some very beautiful designs, but his 
inequality as a designer may perhaps be accounted for by 
this want of conviction, this hesitation which he shows in 
handling the foundation stones that must for ever lay the basis 
of art education. At one time he speaks and designs as an 
artist undoubtedly inspired by the creative principle in art, 
at another he seems to lose touch of his muse altogether, 
and commonplace stammers where once the poet sang. 

From time to time in this magazine, when referring to 
special work, and when speaking of the unity of art, we have 
touched upon these first principles; but so necessary is it, 
that these be securely laid as a foundation for the fabric 
built up by the imagination ; moreover, so frequently are 
they so clean forgot in the first essays of the artist, as to cause 
the framework of his design to fall in pieces and fail in pur- 
pose, that we would rather incur the charge of repetition, than 
miss the chance of doing ourselves and perchance others, some 
service by a resetting from time to time of these corner 
stones of art. But in attempting to set forth these a 
we are faced by the difficulty Finn that which, from 
its very fundamental character, may in so many ways be 
expressed, 

For, the more general a truth be, the more it will evade 
the limitation of thought, and the more universal its applica- 
tion, the more readily will it escape the arrest of words. 
Inadequate then as words must be, we will yet venture 
what we can, trusting they may suggest to the reader’s mind 
much beyond that they explicitly state. To put them in the 
form of bare statement, we should put them thus: 

I, The principles that govern ornamental design are de- 

ductions from the at of the imagination, while laws 
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arbitrarily govern all imaginative work. The forms 
therefore which ornament may take under the hand of 
the artist are as illimitable in their range as individual 
intheir treatment,and asoriginalin their sourceas fancy 
herself. They will be imitative of established forms 
only by choice, and not by preference nor of or 


II. The law which governs any phase of imaginative life, 


is the law which dominates all life, whether of the 
human order or of the external order; and this law is 
made vocal by the instrument of art. So, that which, 
jarring upon the senses makes against life as we know 
it, is in equal degree destructive of all and every 
imaginative beauty. Further, however varied the 
individual results of the imaginative faculty may be, 
there will be thus one characteristic in each work, wher- 
ever and whenever it may be produced, namely, a strict 
conformity with all organic structure, a determined 
uniformity of plan, a certain inevitableness in the 
sequence of parts, and these qualities will manifest 
themselves in a severe simplicity or economy of means, 
directed towards one end, an end predetermined from 
the first inception in the artist’s imagination. 


From these two radical principles there follow three 
corollaries : 


A. That a design, or any ornamental figure, considered in 


the abstract, is as truly a work of nature as a plant 
may be said to be a work of nature. For, it is an 
evidence of the same prime influence; the same word 
made flesh; this working itself out through the 
medium of external nature and made manifest in 
plant and animal form; that working itself out 
through the medium of man’s nature, and made 


manifest in the forms of music, sculpture, painting, 
and the like. 


B. That the student of art must put himself to school, 


first, under the great masters of the past, so that, by a 

familiaritywith the best examples, he mayrefine a taste 

too apt to be engrossed with the commonplace per- 

formances, which of necessity surrounds all. Secondly, 

he must school himself by the study of all living 

forms about him, storing his memory with materials 
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for his creative gift to employ, and for ever fertilizing 
his imagination with motives of new interest and 
lively association. 

C. That the capital intention or central purpose of any 
design will arbitrarily shape the structure into an 
organic whole, and guide the movement of its mem- 
bers into strict accord with itself, by this means 
securing as a result, a full and singular harmony 
throughout. Let there be given then, an instinctive 
appreciation of those qualities which delight the sense ; 
let there be given a certain creative faculty; given a 
firm faith in the natural rectitude of th. imagination, 
combined with a sure understanding oi the principles 
underlying the formative spirit in art, and the student 
who shall have schooled himself in the best that man 
has done in the past, as well as in the best that nature 
is doing about him to-day, will be for ever free to 
combine, in whatever way his fancy may desire, such 
elements as the memory may yield him, be they 
fiction or fact, be they fresh as the dew, or old as the 
hills. He will be consciously bound by no conven- 
tion, and no school will control him ; time will be as 
naught to him, and place he will not know. For, the 
artist before all else recognizes the fact, that art 
accepts no nationality, and ages with no epoch; its 
language is the speech ofall the sons of man, the diction 
of all time. And yet, in respect of his own age, the 
artist’s work will be full of an intense personality, 
while in respect of the future, his art will be quite 
impersonal, since all that follow him, will the more 
feel as he felt, and gradually incorporate in the grand 
tradition of art, his own personal and peculiar gift. 

Now, let us look at Mr. Day’s examples by the searching 

light of these principles, and see whether the questions he 
speaks of as vexing the artist, do not answer themselves. 

On page 5, Mr. Day says ‘‘ The question is as to how 

freely and how painfully, how broadly or how literally, how 

individually or how slavishly, we shall render the model 

before us, how much of it, and what of it, we shall depict, 

and this is a question which, if not quite beyond solution, 

must be salad by each man, according to his idiosyncrasy, 
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and that only after much anxiety and doubt and difficult 
self-questioning.” 

We have said that “the principles which govern orna- 
mental design are deductions from the laws of the imagina- 
tion, which laws arbitrarily govern all imaginative work.” 
Now, literally to depict the model before us, is not to conform 
to the laws of the imagination ; it is an entering into bondage 
in the servitude of chance; it is a depicting of many signs of 
disease ; a mocking of many abortive births. The trained 
imagination seeks in every thing it works upon, that unity of 
character, that rectitude and entirety of form, which the mind 
anticipates as the net result of the fendenczes of the greatest 
number in a sort. This purple clematis that climbs about 
my porch, interests my imagination as an artist, only so far 
as it has qualities and ¢endenczes, which you alike will recog- 
nize in that which crests your lattice. Were it otherwise, 
whom would my art touch? Where would be its common 
human interest, keen for all time? The artist, therefore, 
never puts himself to pains in rendering any model literally, 
nor slavishly, except for the purpose of study, knowing that 
nature will indeed shipwreck his art if he do. 

Further on, page 84, Mr. Day says, ‘‘ when Owen Jones 
went so far as to say that in proportion as ornament ap- 
proached natural form it had less claim on us as ornament, 
he overstated his case quite as much as they who contend, 
on the contrary, that only in so far as it approaches nature 
has it any claim on our sympathy at all.” 

Here, again, Mr. Day runs foul of a radical principle fully 
recognized by Owen Jones, who clearly saw this fact, that in 
proportion as the artist confined his detail and the arrange- 
ment of his detail to the likeness of a particular model, in so 
far he restricted his imagination from fulfilling the law of 
its own life, from laying stress, that is, on those eternal 
qualities which are the constitution of art and the very 
foundation of things. For, they who by a realistic rendering 
would claim the sympathy of the lover of nature, may pos- 
sibly win that sympathy, in a restricted circle and for a very 
short space of time, but not beyond this, since any realistic 
rendering must soon fall out of date; be left behind in the 
progress of a more profound knowledge of nature, and pale 
before the advent of a wider grasp of the aspect of things ; 
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the work itself having no rythmic arrangement, no purity of 
form eternally charming in itself, must sooner or later lose the 
power of winning the sympathy of any one. The artist, as 
artist, has only to reconcile the claims of the imagination, 
with the claims of his ultimate purpose; to reconcile the 
claims of nature and of art is not his concern, for nature and 
art are but instruments in his hand. 

In plate 65, we see the imagination of an Italian artist 
working upon a suggestion supplied by a Persian design. 
Its structure is based upon a double pentagon, enclosed 
within a double square or two pure forms re-duplicated. 
Everything, whether organic or inorganic, has this geometric 
basis. It is so radical a principle of nature, that in the 
human figure every feature is set fast in its place by these 
intervals of measurement, the charm of the body’s proportion 
being due to the play of this same unit throughout the 
whole. 

Though a diversity of form enlivens this design, the 
ordering of its parts is so complete, the intervals so rythmic, 
the co-relations between space and mass so deliberately 
balanced, that the sense is at once arrested by its charm, and 
one feels there is that about it which we always look for in 
every living form. 

Contrast with this, plate 52, which we feel is as much 
wanting in charm as the latter is replete with it. There 
is no suggestion here of that ordering of parts which 
the imagination discerns throughout nature, none of that 
inevitable sequence which informs a living whole and gives 
such integrity to design. Further, its movement is not the 
movement of nature, for all her steps are rythmic. Nor 
again, does it bear that stamp of arbitrariness, with which 
every created thing is stamped. It has in fact no lineage, and 
can therefore bequeath no beauty. The fruit and foliage 
might be changed and changed about, in a myriad ways, 
without loss and without gain. Whereas every rose-bud 
and sepal in the Italian design is as unalterable as are the 
fingers on the hand. 

To show how freely the imagination of a great master will 
work, we have only to look at Ghiberti’s design, plate 71. 
Having firmly laid the basis of his structural form, which 
gives movement and unity to his ornament, he sets fast the 
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features so securely, they seem for ever right, and so right, 
that the slightest displacement would discover deformity. 
Here, then, is indeed a master—one schooled in the world of 
art and in the world of nature, and who would say the more 
in this world or in that. 

In plate 57, we see the Copt artist of a thousand years and 
more ago taking his suggestion from the vine, and with his 
structural framework based on the form of a square, he has 
created a most decorative arrangement of line, mass, and 
space, the happy fusion of all claims—claims of the sense, 
and claims of the purpose sought, resulting in unalterable 
harmony. Had he depended upon his knowledge of natural 
facts, rather than on his sense of rythmic arrangement, where 
would have been the charm in his work for us of to-day ? 

For, knowledge waxes and wanes with the cycle of the 
years of man, but the senses grow ever keener in their enjoy- 
ment of those qualities in which the childhood of man was 
wont to find his perpetual delight. Hence it is, we are able 
to enjoy to-day the decorative treatment of the Assyrians, 
the Egyptians, Indians, Peruvians, and such like, through 
the lapse of many a thousand years. Thus it is, that the 
secret of to-day becomes the foolishness of the morrow, while 
the art of to-day stays in the world a joy for ever. Before 
closing this note we will ask Mr. Day to forgive a somewhat 
severe criticism of his work, a criticism we should not have 
troubled to give did we not feel that his book was an im- 
portant addition to the text books on art, and one which few 
of our readers will fail to find serviceable, especially if the 
student will interleave the book with a more certain under- 
standing of the abstract principles, on which the ornamentist 
must for ever found his creations, and which we have here 
endeavoured to suggest. ARTHUR H. MAcCKMuRDO. 
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ONGS OF THE NORTH. 

That Scotland, when contrasted with 
England, should possess such a wealth 
of song music is perhaps not wonderful 
when one takes into consideration the 
great difference of scenery, surroundings, 


: and bringing-up of the people of Scotland 
from that of England. Let any one whose lot is cast amid 
comparatively dull scenery where agricultural requirements 
have reduced all the country round to an uniform pattern, be 
suddenly transported to some heathery moorland in the 
north, or to Welsh mountain scenery, and he will feel ex- 
hilarated as with a new life springing up within him. The 
active mountain and moorland life must be productive of 
song: where there are so many beauties of nature the heart 
must make itself felt and finds expression in song. The 
romantic incidents of Scottish history have likewise served 
as subjects for some of the finest national songs, and when 
we add the elements of love and fidelity (both traits in the 
national character), we need not wonder that Scotch melodies 
have so much of character, strength, and originality. 

In reviewing a new edition of “ Songs of the North” 
edited by Mr. A. C. Macleod and Mr. Harold Boulton, the 
music arranged by Mr. Malcolm Lawson, one feels a regret 
(though the book is most admirably done) that the date and 
exact source of the melodies, especially the most ancient 
ones, could not have been given. Some of them give the 
impression of having been derived from Plain-Song Sources, 
and are written more or less in one of the ancient modes, ¢.g. 
Joy of my heart,” ‘‘ Ae fond kiss,” ‘‘ Maid of Morven,” and 
others ; the last named seems indeed to be based upon the 
Third Mode, the notes of its cadence being identical with 
one of the “ endings ” of the Third Gregorian Tone. 

No collection of Scotch songs would be perfect without 
the inclusion of some “ Jacobite” songs. This edition con- 
tains some very interesting examples. Of these, the most 
notable is the really charming ‘Skye Boat Song,” which 
breathes all the freshness of sea and mountain together with 
the spirit of enthusiastic devotion; the rowing measure is 
well preserved in the accompaniment. “ The women are a’ 
gane wud” seems to have a" originally a melody for 





the bagpipes and is constituted on the chords of the tonic 
and sub-tonic alternately. Asa good counterpoise to this the 
Anti-Whig song “ Awa’ whigs awa’” might have been well 
included. 

It is curious to find the sources from which purveyors of 
popular street songs have borrowed their material: the 
well-known popular song (it is rather out of fashion now) 
‘‘O Kafoozelum” is in this book, or I should rather say, the 
melody is given in its original form ; and scarcely a note has 
been altered by its adapter. 

If any one will compare ‘‘ We will tak’ the good old way ” 
with this street melody, they will see that the air and refrain 
of the Scotch tune is almost note for note identical with the 
air and chorus of ‘‘ Kafoozelum.” 

In looking through some of what may be called the more 
poetical and emotional of these songs, one cannot help feeling 
there is a strong affinity in ideas between these and the songs 
of some of the most modern German (I might also ey 
modern English) composers. I would ask readers of this 
book to look carefully at the following songs: ‘‘ Drowned ” 
(a most exquisite melody) which might have been written by 
Robert Franz; ‘‘Colin’s Cattle,” cuih has a cadence very 
frequently used by Brahms in his songs; ‘As I ga’ed down 
Glenmoristoun,” which by the way has a strong “ passa- 
caglia” rhythm, has quite a modern German cadence. 

A most stirring song, illustrative of an incident in Scottish 
history, is the ‘“‘ Bonnie Earl of Moray.” Though almost a 
recitative it has a grand martial rhythm, and one has a 
vision of bright armour flashing in the sunlight, and the 
clang of trumpets announcing Moray’s return ; indeed the 
last line of the refrain seems to have suggested ‘the melody 
rather than the words of the two stanzas. A very charmin 
and characteristic Scotch song ‘‘O can ye sew cushions” 
has a quaint refrain of eight bars of two-barred rhythm 
repeated. ‘‘ My dark-haired Maid” recalls to mind “ The 
birks of Aberfeldy.” Two very pathetic songs should be 
mentioned ‘‘ How can ye gang, Lassie ?” and “ Bonny George 
Campbell;” the cadence of the latter is full of intense sad- 
ness. There is also a very beautiful one ‘“‘ Turn ye to me,’ 
while suppressed emotion is wonderfully pictured in “ O’er 
the moor.” It would be hard to find a more absolutely merry 
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and careless song than “ O gin I were where Gowdie rins,” 
and for quaintness ‘‘ Linten Lowrin” has a dogged sort of 
humour in it. 

In the words of ‘‘ The Twa Corbies,” which is called here 
“ An old Scotch Ballad,” there is much resemblance to the 
well-known sixteenth century on Ballad “ The Three 
Ravens” as witness the following lines : 








The Twa Corbies. The Three Ravens. 
The tane unto the tither did And one of them said to his 


say mate, 
Whar sall we gang and dine Where shall we our break- 
the day. fast take. 


In behint yon auld fail Dyke. Behold, alas, in yonder field 
I wot there lies a new-slain There lies a knight slain 
knight. under his shield. 


but afterwards all resemblance ends, for while in the English 
Ballad the knight’s hounds, hawks and lady (though in the 
form of a fallow-doe) are so faithful that they will not leave 
him ; in the Scotch version we are told that ‘“‘ His hound is 
to the huntin’ gane, His hawk to fetch the wild-fowl hame, 
His Lady’s ta’en anither mate, Sae we may mak’ our dinner 
sweet ;” and on the strength of this the corbies finish him 
up, and “nane sall ken whar he is gane; owre his white 
banes, when they are bare, the wind sall blaw for evermair.” 
It would be interesting to know which is the oldest form of 
the story ; the Scotch form seems rather to be a parody on 
the English. 

There only remains for mention Mr. Lawson’s own con- 
tributions to this book. Besides writing two very artistic 
and original songs ‘‘ Proud Maisie” and “ Culloden Muir,” 
he has also given us two excellent imitations of Scotch 
song in “A Jacobite Lament,” and “The Twa Corbies,” 
though, if I may venture to say so, both belong to different 
periods, ‘“‘ The ‘Twa Corbies ” tine in a much earlier style 
than the former. His accompaniments are, on the whole, 
well and carefully done; the distinctive character of the 
song being carried outin the accompanimental figures, though 
there are one or two places where an improvement might be 
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effected by properly resolving the discords: for instance in 
neither case are the chords (last chord on p. 196 and last 
chord in fifth bar p. 105) resolved correctly. But where all 
is so well done it were hyper-critical to find fault with what 
may be merely oversights. In conclusion—since the beaut 

of Scotch song appealed so forcibly to the minds of suc 

musicians as Beethoven, Schumann, and Mendelssohn, there 
is little doubt that this volume which contains so many 
beautiful examples, will find many friends among an English- 
speaking public. BERTRAM LUARD SELBY. 
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HALL: LOOKING TOWARDS ENTRANCE. 


THE 
VIEW OF THE MANOR HOUSE FROM THE FORE-COURT. 
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HE HOLLINGBOURNE MANOR 
HOUSE. 
Hasted, in his “ History of Kent” states 
that “ Etheldred the II. gave in 1015 to 
Christchurch in Canterbury, Lands in 
Hollingbourne with their appurts” : thus 
marking the early history of the Manor, 
which later, Archbishop Lanfranc divided into two parts, one 
for the maintenance of himself and his successors, and the 
other for the Monks. It is mentioned in Domesday Book 
that Hollingbourne fell to the share of the latter. 

Some interesting particulars of the Manor from that period 
up to the present time might be given, but here they must 
not be even approached, as being outside the scope of this 
paper which aims, simply, at giving a short description, 
assisted by sketches, of a Manor House typical of its 
time. 

This Manor House of Hollingbourne was built by a branch 
of the one time powerful, and historically well known family, 
of Colpeper ; early inthe 16th century. Of this family several 
good Architectural monuments decorate the chancel walls 
of the Parish Church, in which they adapted for themselves 
in 1638 a Chapel at the East end of the North Aisle; and 
a handsome marble tomb of Elizabeth Lady Colpeper, with 
her sculptured, full size, recumbent figure on the top, still 
occupies the centre of this — 

So curious are the walls of this Chapel, that it may be 
worth recording here, that they are covered from the top of 
the oak dado to the roof, with 134 black marble shields, 
alternating with square black marble tablets, raised from the 
surface of the wall forming a little known mural decoration. 
These shields and tablets were intended to record the arms, 
names and glories of departed Colpepers, but alas, when they 
built the Chapel the family had reached the zenith of its 
prosperity, and but two out of the 134 shields have been 
used, and to-day, no male descendant bearing the name of 
Colpeper is known to exist. 

The position of the Manor House is particularly good, not 
ina ct as is usual, but high above the fish ponds, on the 
Southern slope of the Chalk Hills, immediately under that 
part of the Pilgrims Road which lies between Boxley and 
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Charing, midway between. the two, and five miles from 
Maidstone and the Medway River. 

From a distance can be seen the track of the faithful 
Pilgrims, marked by the Yew trees, which they first planted 
at their halting places, on their return from Canterbury, 
where they took a cutting of a then celebrated’ tree before 
leaving. 

There are indications that a much older building once 
occupied the site of the Manor House; probably a Priory. 

Herring-bone brickwork, and flint-work are found in the 
internal walls and fireplaces, and two pointed-arch doorways, 
formed in dressed Kentish rag stone, are still in their 
original position—but built up in a wall, which, judging from 
its thickness—four and a half feet—was in all probability an 
external wall and is certainly 13th century work. 

Many years ago the North wing of the Manor House was 
destroyed by fire and has never been rebuilt. The loss is 
happily but little noticeable except in a careful survey. The 
cellars under this wing remain, their walls reaching nearly to 
the first floor of the main portion of the house, by reason of the 
higher ground on which this main portion of the house is built. 

The roof of the cellars is arched, and the space over it has 
in the process of years grown into garden and now nourishes 
trees of considerable size. Judging from indications which yet 
remain one of these cellars was in all probability used as a 
Chapel, and a secret way to this cellar, from the upper portion 
of the house wherein is the oratory, still exists, and the floor 
of this oratory descended to the cellars immediately below, 
by the working of stone balance-weights. Further, tradition 
states that a tunnel through the chalk hill leads from this 
cellar to Allington, as an escape in the days of religious 
persecution. 

Perhaps few houses of this date have suffered less, exter- 
nally, from “restoration,” improvement and addition than 
this Tudor Manor House. Nochange has been made in the 
main fabric but the cementing of the brick moulded eaves, 
and gable tops, and the erection, about a century ago, of 
some unimportant outbuildings adjoining the North side, 
which in no way detract from the general character of the 
house, as will be seen from the plan and view of the East 
front. Even the tall, imposing, and characteristic chimney 
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stacks, remain intact, and the thick walls formed of thin red 
local bricks—five courses of which scarcely measure a foot— 
remain, as time has left them, unpointed; thus a special 
interest yet lingers round about this Manor. 

The property belonged until thirteen years ago to the 
Jersey family, who acquired it by marriage with a daughter 
of Francis Child, the Banker of London, to whom it had 
been alienated in 1758 by the Honourable Robert Fairfax, 
who inherited it from his father, Thomas 5th Lord Fairfax, 
being taken to him by the only daughter of Thomas 2nd 
em Colpeper, as a marriage portion. 

Internally many changes have been made. As was the 
case in most houses of this character and period, the ball or 
banqueting room was at the top of the house, and here 
occupied the entire length of the central portion of the build- 
ing. This room is now converted into bedrooms, of which 
there are twenty-two on the first and second floors. 

The walls of the Ball-room were decorated with what has 
been termed “ Holbein work,” that is, well designed Ara- 
besque patterns, vigorously drawn in strong lead lines on 
white plaster. 

Portions of this work still exist in good preservation and 
are particularly interesting, as well as some old floriated 
plaster friezes, as specimens of early domestic decoration. 

All the best rooms in the house have Tudor chimney 
jambs ; and many carved and moulded oak door jambs still 
remain in position. But only two rooms retain the old oak 
flooring, although the stout oak ceiling or joist beams which 
are moulded on the under side are still in a very sound state. 

The plan of a house is seldom clearly described by words 
and for this reason a measured plan to scale is given. 
Generally speaking, the Hall in old Manor Houses is 
found to be the largest room, here it measures thirty-five 
feet long, twenty feet wide, and eleven and a half feet high. 
If the width of the present dining-room were added—the 
screen originally dividing the hall into two parts—it would 
make the total length of the Hall fifty-five feet. 

An interesting cast-iron fire-back is still in use in this 
Hall, it has on it the initials T. C. (Thomas Colpeper) and 
his Arms: “ Argent, a bend engrailed gules.” Little change 
has been made to the panelled oak screen and its perforated 
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quatrefoil frieze, but the door leading from the present 
dining-room to the buttery, down a sloping passage, has 
been closed. Round all the ground floor rooms runs a 
panelled oak dado which has not been interfered with. 

A small room opening out of the Hall has always been 
known as the “ Needle-room,” here the Ladies Colpeper 
worked their tapestry and embroideries, of which the mag- 
nificent Altar Cloth still used in the Church on Festival 
days is a chosen example. This cloth is of fine purple silk 
velvet, and decorated with square designs admirable in treat- 
ment twelve inches deep, running all round it, typical of the 
“Twelve manner of fruit for the healing of the Nations, 
referred to in the Revelation of St. John,” these designs are 
worked in shaded silks in tent stitch, sewn in the cloth, and 
enclosed in a border of cherubs heads and wings, finished 
with a deep bullion fringe. 

Little care in the latter days was taken of the Tapestry 
which draped the walls, and the harmony of its colour if not 
its richness is still retained. Amongst the subjects are :— 
‘“‘ David going before Saul: The beheading of Goliath: The 
minstrels meeting the army with the head of Goliath borne 
before David : Abigail presenting the meat and drink offer- 
ing to David:” and many others which it is difficult to 
identify. E. B. RIcKETs. 
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“iY ONSIDERATIONS SUGGESTED 
Diy7 BY MR. CHURTON COLLINS’ 
y¥ “ILLUSTRATIONS OF TENNY- 
f SON.” 

Mr. Churton Collins’ “ Illustrations of 
Tennyson” is a book, in many ways, of 
stimulating significance. It raises once 
more several artistic questions, which, treated abstractly, one 
might be willing to leave unanswered, but which, in associa- 
tion with so great a literary figure as Lord Tennyson, become 
portentously sensitive. 

It compels us to think out the whole question of literary 
decadence. It sets us enquiring what is the authentic plea- 
sure we should expect from art: how far that is dependent 
on learning, how far on temperament; and, as a corollary, 
“— the same enquiry in regard to artistic criticism. 

, indeed, learning must be the important qualification 
for the answering of these questions, one might well hesitate 
to join issue with Mr. Churton Collins: for these “ Illustra- 
tions’ bear witness to an acquaintance with books, and a 
memory for their contents, such as that of the Magliabechis 
of old time. 

But, in Mr. Collins’ prodigious memory for passages exists 
for me the most significant criticism of his book. It suggests 
the wide difference between a commentator and a critic: the 
same difference on which Mr. Collins insists, and rightly 
insists, as distinguishing the “literary” from the “original” 
poet in his manipulation of old material. In the latter case, 
says Mr. Collins, what is borrowed ‘is not simply modified 
and adapted, but assimilated and transformed.” Similarly, in 
the case of commentator and critic: the learning of one 
remains in its original form, exists as “‘ passages” undigested 
as nails or needles, mechanically pigeon-holed, to be given 
out again as footnotes; in the other it has become ‘‘assimi- 
lated and transformed ” into principles of artistic enjoyment. 
The ideal critic would probably be the man who remembered 
nothing, whose reading had all been worked up organically 
or rejected as waste ; whereas the ideal commentator would 
be the man whose patient “ tick-tack’’ methods were never 
troubled by any rosy touch of feeling or vision. 

Of course one is speaking of the ideal, the impossible. 
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Without learning, or let us say memory, we would be obliged 
to forego the much — discovery of modern criticism, 
the comparative method. Yet, with all proper respect to that 
method and to those who are sufficiently accomplished to 
successfully practise it, it is in reality but a makeshift, and 
comes of the inequality of our powers of perception and our 
power of expression. 

We find it impossible to express the finer shades of 
beauty by any final characterisation: we cannot say what 
this subtle quality zs, but we can, by the aid of reading 
and memory, say what it zs “ke, and so bring the reader 
some way towards what it is. 

Criticism, ideally, is the perfect praise of perfect art: but, 
failing the perfect art, it must needs be a measurer of im- 
perfection. And thus comes the impertinent question of 
degree into art, where properly it has no place. ~ 

The absolute naming of qualities, not the degree in which 
they are present or absent, is the function of criticism. 

Of course, Mr. Collins is neither that great ideal critic, 
nor that little ideal commentator, but one must be pardoned 
for feeling that his excellences are more those of the com- 
mentator than the critic. Mr. Collins’ reading has not been 
sufficiently ‘“‘assimilated and transformed” into principles. 
His special gift would seem to be, as customary, the origin 
of his special defect. His pleasure in art would seem to be 
exactly that we would expect in an editor. He is con- 
tinually laying stress on the pleasure of allusiveness in 
literature. It is for him, apparently, the greatest charm of 
Lord Tennyson's verse; and in his polemic on “The Study 
of English Literature ” at the Universities, he says :—‘ That 
such poems as ‘Lycidas’ and the ‘Progress of Poesy,’ 
have been the delight of thousands, and will continue to be 
the delight of thousands, who have never opened a Greek 
and Latin classic is no doubt true, but it would be absurd 
to contend that their pleasure would not be increased tenfold 
had they been scholars.” 

Mr. Collins would seem to aim at exactitude in expression, 
and when he says “ tenfold” he is not likely to mean only 
“two-fold.” Even so, the significance of his statement 
remains unaffected. The pleasure which Mr. Collins derives 
from a work of art comes mainly—nine-tenths, to be precise 
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—from his ability, first to distinguish therein the separate 
component materials employed by the artist, and then to recall 
the various vicissitudes to which, in the long course of artistic 
usage, those materials have been subject: the pleasure that 
comes to him from the completed whole, the new form, the in- 
destructible something which of these idle materials has made 
a living, beautiful, synthesis, in fact, the artist’s own individual 
spirit—this pleasure is to Mr. Collins but as one-tenth. 

Now, is the chief pleasure of a work of art to be sought in 
the accidental associations of its material ? 

The pleasure which comes of tracing such association of 
phrase and word, in watching what Mr. Pater calls their 
“refined usage,” is, of course, a real and exciting one, but it 
is one quite apart from the zsthetic, or the spiritual, im- 
pression—is, in fact, a scientific pleasure, a pleasure of the 
“curiosity,” and, surely, more like one than nine-tenths of 
the delight we should expect from a work of art. 

It is of the essence of a piece of art that it is a whole. 
The first pleasure in it, therefore, must come from it as a 
whole. If it be of the essence of artistic creation that the 
artist should conceal his process, it is no less of the essence 
of zesthetic enjoyment that it should remain concealed. 

It is, of course, obvious that cultured people do receive 
more pleasure from Lord Tennyson’s poetry—not for the 
reason given by Mr. Collins, but for the reason that they 
receive the greatest pleasure from any a whatsoever, 
be it primitive or decadent. Such read Shakespeare and 
such read Tennyson for the joy of the same thing in each, 
the spiritual exaltation of beauty. Mr. Collins, and many 
others of us, talk of the “fathers of song,” Homer, Dante, 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, as though they were being sold by 
thousands on the railway bookstalls. As a matter of fact, 
who reads them save the cultured ? who reads any poet save 
the cultured? ‘ Cultured,” not “learned,” remember. To 
be a learned man is the “ gift of fortune,” but to be cultured 
‘comes by nature.” Culture is mainly a matter of tempera- 
ment. A man is born cultured: t' ot is, he is born with a 
certain ‘sensitive fastidious constit. ion, which, of course, 
reading refines, but which no reading can create. Culture, 
moreover, is a state of the whole constitution, whereas learn- 
ing is mainly the exercise of one function, that of memory. 
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For some people learning is an unnecessary accomplishment, 
the acquirement of it a superstitious waste of energy. What 
matters it that one does not remember or even has never read 
certain great writers? Our one concern is to possess an 
organization open to great and refined impressions. Great 
writers are but means to that end, and reading but a part of 
that process the product of which is culture. If we could 
imagine our reading of Shakespeare having done all that it 
can for us, what matter if we straightway forget every line? 
He remains in us, remains in our more refined senses, our 
more quickened spirit. This is, of course, at once obvious 
and extreme, but the obvious and extreme are both at times 
necessary instruments of criticism, and certainly necessary 
when we are told that nine-tenths of the pleasure of poetry 
are lost to all but “ the learned.” 

That allusiveness should be Mr. Collins’ chief pleasure 
from poetry is somewhat paradoxical, for such pleasure is 
one of that very decadence with which Mr. Collins seems 
generally to have little sympathy. Art would seem to be 
interesting to him as a palimpsest is interesting, and he 
would seem to read one book for the sake of being reminded 
of others. 

But what is decadence in literature? It seems largely to 
be confused with a decadence in the style of literature, which 
is not quite the same thing. Even that decadence is con- 
tinually misunderstood—euphuism and quite proper organic 
refinements of style being continually confused with each 
other. Mr. Collins, and many others, continually assume 
that the mere exercise of conscious art in literature, the care 
for the unique word, the use of various literary means to 
literary ends, as alliteration and onomatopeeia, consti- 
tute decadence. To say this is to be forced to the absurd 
conclusion that the nearer an instrument approaches perfec- 
tion, the more it becomes adapted to the uses for which it is 
designed, the less its value. The only decadence in style 
are euphuism and its antithesis, slang. Mr. Collins writes, 
too, as though the old “ original” poets sang like bird on 
bough the unpremeditated lay, with nothing of conscious 
artistic selection; yet we know that Chaucer took as much 
pains over his rhymes as any latter-day poetaster, and 
that, indeed, the French schools, which in some respects 





he took as his models, were stylists to the last degree of 
affectation. 

But decadence in literature is more than a question of 
style, nor is it, as some suppose, a question of theme. 
It is in the character of the treatment that we must seek it. 
In all great vital literature, the theme, great or small, is 
always considered in all its relations near and far and above 
all in relation to the sum total of things, to the infinite, as we 
phrase it; in decadent literature the relations, the due pro- 
portions, are ignored. One might say that decadence consists 
in the euphuistic expression of isolated observations. Thus 
disease, which is the favourite theme of décadents, does not in 
itself make for decadence: it is only when, as often, it is 
studied apart from its relations to health, to the great vital 
centre of things, that it is does so. Any point of view, 
seriously taken, which ignores the complete view, approaches 
decadence. 

To notice only the picturesque effect of a beggar’s rags, 
like Gautier ; the colour-scheme of a tipster’s nose, like Mr. 
Huysmans; to consider one’s mother merely prismatically, 
like Mr. Whistler—these are examples of the decadent 
attitude. 

At the bottom, decadence is merely limited thinking, often 
insane thinking. 

When a subject is treated proportionally, though the style 
bear marks of euphuism, there can be no question of 
decadence. To speak of decadence, therefore, in connection 
with such poets as Virgil and Lord Tennyson, poets of 
noble epic aim, of high ordered thought, poets who see life 
steadily and see it whole, to say nothing of the dignity of 
their treatment, is mere anarchy. 

Let us for a moment consider the broad characteristics of 
great literature. Broadly speaking, literature is a symbolic 
verbal expression of life. It must, to begin with, include all 
the primary conditions of life. 

Now, through the whole of men’s actions comes the inter- 
penetrating sense of their being done beneath an illimitable 
sky, “under the sun.” This sense of an all-including, over- 
hanging infinite, is the invariable atmosphere of great litera- 
ture (as, of course, of any great art): and this atmosphere is 


the province of the imagination. 
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Again the pulse of life goes with a rhythm, which only the 
gods and the poets catch. Thence comes the characteristic 
of rhythm into literature, the poet expressing that human 
rhythm according to the music of his own nature. 

Lastly, come the various forms and other expressions of 
life, having their counterpart in words. Here comes in the 
poet’s selective sense to choose the words most fitting for 
the forms he wishes to express—‘‘ the unique word.” But 
the unique word is not merely the word which is the same 
colour, shape and size as the object it must stand for, but 
the word which will also blend with the rhythm, and heighten 
the imaginative atmosphere of the whole work. Too many 
writers consider the unique word as one fragment of a 
mosaic, whereas it should rather be considered as a note of 
music, animated with their rhythm, and transfigured with 
their imagination. 

Now it will be seen that the whole significance of this 
third and final condition to literature depends mainly on 
the other two. As the facts of life lie all about awaiting the 
poet, so lie the words. Both have been used countless 
times before in countless combinations. Whatever origi- 
nality of effect the poet is to attain will depend on the spirit 
he breathes through these old forms. The mere fact of his 
using the old words, or up to a point the old methods, 
cannot detract from a manifest originality of result, any 
more than his employment of the world-old facts for which 
the words stand can do so. Whatever an original poet 
borrows he sets anew to the music of his own nature. An 
original nature may borrow much, but it can never owe. 

Therefore, if this view of the several elements of literature 
be a correct one, inferences against a poet’s originality based 
merely on his appropriation of the words and phrases, even 
the ideas, of other poets are vain in the face of work which 
gives us the sense of a new individuality, a temperament 
meeting the old things through a new experience. It is 
thus that the cry of plagiarism is generally so absurd, for 
all it can point to is the use once more of common pro- 
perty, the mere bricks with which all men build, or at the 
most bits of ornament taken from former creations. The 
charge is never made in regard to the essentials, the vital 
breath of poetry. 
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It is thus that, to my mind, Mr. Collins’ inferences against 
Lord Tennyson for his assimilation of the work of other 
poets, are not so much unjust as merely futile—not to dwell 
on the fact that many of the “illustrations” are obviously 
coincidences constrained to Mr. Collins’ purpose. 

All, it seems to me, that one has to ask as we read Lord 
Tennyson, or any other poet, simply is—Does this poetry 
give me the sense of a new personality, present as a new 
magic, of rhythm or what not, in the verse? If so, one need 
trouble no further, and we can with indifference watch the 
commentator, “like a demon-mole,” burrowing his way in 


his little tunnels of learning beneath the text. 
RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 





A WINTER-NIGHT’S BACCHANTE. 


The little tumult of the hour is past, 
The quick beseeching of the music, still, 
That made the moments reel, 
While night gave way, and faster, and more fast, 
Pressed joyously her girlish feet upon romance’s heel. 


The spell was hers,—hers, fiddle, piping flute, 

Whose rapturous madness sped her mid the throng, 
So light she glanced a 

A pale Bacchanté, passionate of foot, 

Whose swaying limbs and laughing eyes, turned all our 
hearts to song. 


She charmed the night, till care was stolen away, 
And left us happy, for an hour of heaven, 
Our sins of earth forgiven, 


As still we watched white arms, white garments sway, 
And radiantly she swept along, by winds of music driven. 


Now dawn steals chilly through the sleeping street, 

And Sunday comes to cast its gloom on men,— 
Ah me! I think: and then 

In fancy still I see white garments, circling feet, 

That charm the London gloom away, and bring delight 
again. 


But she is gone from London,—gone where dreams 
Alone may follow her, by land and sea, 
Where now her haunt may be,— 
Where in the lyric South perchance she gleams 
And, with the fawns, awakes the day in fabled Italy. 
ERNEST Ruys. 





STROPHEL AND STELLA. 
Great surprise has been expressed at the 
impression Sir Philip Sydney produced 
on the minds of his contemporaries, 
greater, it is said, than that of any other 
man of his time. Symonds, in his life 
of Sydney in the Men of Letters series, 
goes so far as to say, “ The truth is that Sydney, as we now 
can know him from his deeds and words, is not an eminently 
engaging or a profoundly interesting personage.” It was an 
age, we are told, of scholars, poets and heroes, and it was by 
no means rare to find men who were at once all three. 

However common this combination may have been, with 
all deference to Mr. Symonds, I think such men were 
eminently engaging and profoundly interesting personages. 
To take a hasty survey of Philip Sydney’s deeds and words 
as we can know them will satisfy us, I think, that the 
enthusiasm is not so remarkable as might appear at first 
sight. 

We do not, perhaps, find in him unequalled attainments 
in any one line, but, beyond a doubt, rare attainments in 
several. 

As a poet, he will be remembered as long as our language 
lasts, although, in company with others of the early Eliza- 
bethans, he attains his best only in a small proportion of 
his work. 

His “ Defense of Poesie” must be turned to by every 
student as the first piece of really critical English prose, and 
lives, too, on account of the intrinsic literary beauty of many 
passages. 

So much shortly for his words ; what fame he has won by 
them, he has increased by his actions. 

Mr. Symonds thinks a little less caution would have made 
his character more attractive, and yet, if Mr. Pollard is 
correct, the act that led to his death-wound was an act of 
chivalrous folly, and I need not remind you of the act that 
has made the battle of Zutphen famous. 

To have died at the age of thirty-two and not to have 
been a brilliant success as courtier and diplomat, casts, in 
my mind, no reflection on his moral qualities. 

We have the record of history of his independence as a 
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courtier, his faithfulness as a friend, his loyalty as a subject, 
and his bravery as a soldier; we have his writings, which 
show him as no mean scholar, and we have, especially in his 
poetry, a delicacy of expression and thought surpassing at 
times that of any poet of his day. 

It does not surprise me that there was a national 
outburst of passionate grief at his early death. Admired 
and loved before, he became now, in the imagination of 
the people, the type of all that was best in their art and 
chivalry. 

Whatever extravagances of expression this feeling led to, 
I think we must admit that this hero of the Elizabethans 
showed in his character and life a combination of rare and 
beautiful qualities, which we at least in this age of labour 
can scarcely hope to meet again. 

Turning to the sonnets, the subject of this paper, we have 
in them internal evidence of a nature rare and delicate, pos- 
sessing at once depth of passion and instinctive self-control. 
No wonder that Fulke Greville was proud to have “ Friend 
to Philip Sydney” engraved on his tomb. 

But here I would not be mistaken ; those who want blame- 
less heroes have to make them. I lack the imaginative 
power, and I think, too, we are better employed in realising 
and appreciating the vital heroic elements in the imperfect 
characters of real men. 

Where these elements are strongly developed, as in Sir 
Philip Sydney, it seems that hero-loving natures must set to 
work to complete the character, according to their own idea 
of heroism. 

To some, in order to regard their hero as perfect, it is 
essential that the sonnets Sir Philip Sydney addressed to 
Stella, should have been written on an entirely imaginary 
feeling ; other critics are content if they can prove that the 
greater number of these sonnets were written before Stella’s 
marriage with Lord Rich, and set to work to prove this, 
wielding skilfully, but ineffectually, the mass of evidence 
against them. 

I suggest that we take the sonnets as we find them, as 
revised by his sister, and evidently in the main written after 
Stella’s marriage, and consider them as poems in them- 
selves, and as throwing light on Sydney’s personality by 
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was the great love of his life. 

Ruskin says, if we do not like these sonnets, we have 
either never been in love, or we cannot appreciate good 
writing, two things which he thinks are only too likely in 
modern England. This style of criticism makes rapid con- 
verts, but it savours too much of intimidation for my taste ; 
and as in Sydney we find no perfect hero, so we have no 
perfect set of sonnets. In form they are too often weak, in 
thought they are too often artificial, imitative, and strained, 
and if we wanted proof that Sydney is not perfect, let us 
notice how different his theory in this respect is from his 
practice. 

We quickly see that his ideal of love poetry was that it 
should be direct, simple, and original, and throughout the 
series we find many beautiful lines expressing that idea. 

In the first sonnet he tells us that he once sought other 
aid, but he ends it with the line: 


“* Foole, said my muse, ‘looke in thy heart, and write. 


Again, in sonnet 28, he contrasts his method with that of 
other writers : . 


,” 


— “But know that I in pure simplicitie 
Breathe out the flames that burne within my heart, 
Love onely reading unto me this arte.” 


He speaks, too, of those as taking wrong ways who: 


— “poore Petrarch’s long deceaséd woes 
With new-borne sighes and denisen'd wit do sing ;” 


and adds the beautiful lines: 


— “those far-fet helpes be such 
As do bewray a want of inward touch.” 


He is scornful over the extravagances of language of 
those lovers who talk of “living deathes,” ‘‘ dere wounds,” 
‘faire storms,” and so on; it is enough for him when his 
trembling voice brings forth that he does “ Stella love.” 

But how often does his practice belie his own words. A 
very few examples will serve to show you how strongly he 
himself was imbued with the affectations of the day, in spite 
of the fact that originality of thought and expression were 
within his power and are shown in a portion of his work. 
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Just to take the idea and the working out of it in two or 
three of the sonnets, will be enough to show how little he 
had freed himself from the faults he criticises, and that he 
too rejoices in conceits, and plays with his fancies, as the 
taste of the day demanded. I will take sonnet 8 as an 
example; the idea is this: Love, born in Greece, is driven 
forth by wars, and flies to northern climes. There he takes 
refuge from the bleakness of the climate in the light, and 
apparent warmth of Stella’s face; but, finding her cold, he 
flies to Sydney’s heart, where he meets with a different 
reception, since the flames within it burn his wings, and he 
remains a captive. 

Again, in sonnet 19 we find this state of things: Cupid 
has made his mother angry by refusing to keep shooting at 
Mars, who has wearied of her love, so in anger she breaks 
his bows; Cupid weeps disconsolate, till Nature pityingly 
gives him Stella’s eyebrows for new bows, and the beams of 
her eyes for darts; Cupid, highly delighted, uses his new 
possession with great freedom. The hapless Sydney passes, 
and is shot. 

Sonnet 49 gives us rather a different kind of thing: 
Sydney, riding his horse, is himself ridden by love, the 
reins are humbled thoughts, the bit reverence, the curb fear, 
fancie his saddle, desire his spur, and so on. Surely, in 
these examples that I have given you, and in many more 
that you will find for yourselves, we have what he so aptly 
describes as : 

— “those far-fet helpes 
As do bewray a want of inward touch.” 

And what becomes of his contempt for the extravagance 
of language of those who speak of “dere wounds” and 
‘faire deathe,” when he calls her kiss “a friendly fray,” and 
himself speaks of “pretty death,” of ‘fierce love,” and 
‘lovely hate,” says that her absence is presence, and again 
that her presence is absence, and to crown this style of 
writing, this advocate of simplicity meets us with a line 
which asserts that his curse is his blessing, and that his 
blessing is his curse. 

But even in these undoubtedly conventional sonnets, we 
find isolated lines of great beauty and delicacy, if we will 
take the trouble to look for them. 
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In the 43rd sonnet for example we find these lines: 


— “lo, by and by 
Each soule dothe at Love's feet his weapons lay.” 


which alone, I think, mark Sydney as no mean poet. But 
there are other sonnets in this series in which he rises to 
carry out his own idea of poetry, and we have undoubtedly 
many showing that “ inward touch” that tells of deep feeling, 
and throughout the series we find the history of a love which 
is at least worthy our attention. To appreciate this fully 
(although I think these sonnets stand comparison equally 
well with modern love-poetry) let us look at the ordinary 
course of love, running smooth or otherwise as it is described 
in the early love-poems of the Elizabethans. 

We get, perhaps, a series of sonnets, in which the poet is 
only too glad of any help from nature or art in the hopeless 
task of describing the indescribable beauty of the lady to 
whom they are addressed. 

Next, we have descriptions of the state to which the poet 
is reduced by the beauty he has vainly attempted to describe ; 
he is a moth at a candle, a ship in a stormy sea, a battered 
fortress, or perhaps simply a dying man shot by the beams 
from her eyes. But at length his suspense has an end, his 
suit is either accepted or rejected, then we have in the first 
case, a brief description of his happiness, or in the second of 
his misery, and then too often the lady’s turn comes, and her 
heart, which formerly had been at least love’s throne, is a 
block, a stone, a senseless thing; her beauties—all snares, 
and she herself escapes lightly if “tygre” is the mildest 
epithet applied to her. 

This style of writing was naturally in great favour with 
the ladies of the court. Literary curiosity alone has saved 
from oblivion such wearisome records of shallow loves, and 
had Sydney’s Stella sonnets nothing better than this, or even 
nothing better than the specimens I have already given, I 
should be inclined to dare Ruskin and join hands with 
Archbishop Trench, who thinks it were better that they had 
not been written. 

Besides such love-poetry as I have described, we naturally 
get reactionary poetry, written by women-haters and lovers 
of solitude—advocates of the life of pure reason and inner 
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thought, as contrasted with the restless and servile state of 
the lover. 

That there should be any connection between the life of 
the reason and the life of the affections, seems not to have 
occurred to these poets, indeed they would have been con- 
sidered cold lovers if it had; and this brings us to Sydney’s 
peculiar quality of mind, which accounts to me for the 
extraordinary impression he made, and the individual beauty 
of much of his poetry. 

His more deeply chivalrous and better balanced nature is 
always protesting against this idea, and claiming for his love 
a share in his life of reason and action, although this is as 
much at variance with his puritanical bringing up, as with 
the ideas of the romantic school with which he too is 
imbued. 

Where this better feeling asserts itself, we have often his 
most beautiful and unconventional verse, and the expression 
of his purest feeling; where, on the other hand, he loses 
sight of this, we have restless struggles between virtue and 
love, in which though virtue isenominally victorious, doubts 
can scarcely fail to arise in the reader’s mind as to the per- 
manence of the victory. Before taking any of the individual 
sonnets as examples of poetry, or as illustrating the history 
of the course of his love, let us consider for a moment what 
the actual facts of the case between Philip Sydney and 
Penelope Devereux were. 

Sydney, it appears, while he was still quite a young man 
and when Penelope Devereux, his Stella, was little more 
than a child, was more or less formally betrothed to her. 
Later on it appears that the idea of this marriage was tacitly 
dropped, most likely because Sydney was no longer regarded 
as Leicester’s heir. In 1581 Penelope Devereux was married 
against her expressed will, to Lord Rich, who (at any rate if 
we may judge from Sydney’s description) was not an 
attractive man. By far the greater number of the sonnets 
must have been written between the date of her marriage and 
his own in 1583. Of the many theories as to the state of 
his feeling before her marriage, I do not feel that the 
evidence given allows us to judge. There is no evidence 
apparently that Sydney was broken hearted or even distressed 
at the idea that he was no longer regarded as Penelope's 
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future husband, but neither have I read any evidence to the 
contrary; the passage in his letter to Languet in 1578, 
which probably has reference to this point, is quoted as 
proof that he was then indifferent ; it is as follows: 

“Respecting her of whom I readily acknowledge how 
unworthy I am, I have written you my reasons long since, 
briefly indeed, yet as well as I am able.” 

Surely no conclusions can be drawn from that; the brief 
reasons would throw light, but those we have not at hand. 
So with this scanty knowledge I would ask you now to turn 
to the sonnets themselves, and, remembering what was 
expected of a poet by the conventions of the day, to give due 
weight to whatever bears the plain stamp of sincerity. 

I will choose, as far as I am able, such sonnets as have 
beauty of thought and expression, and at the same time 
throw most light on the relationships of Sydney with Stella. 

In the fifth sonnet we have evidence of the intense spiritu- 
ality of Sydney’s nature: in some few lines of perfect poetry 
he describes the call of the soul to the highest life, but in 
this we have the admission that this was at war with his love 
for Stella, and I should class this with the sonnet that is 
sometimes placed at the end of the series, as the only two of 
real beauty in which Stella has really no part. 

V. 
It is most true that eyes are form'd to serve 
The inward light, and that the heavenly part 
Ought to be King, from whose rules who do swerve, 
Rebels to nature, strive for their owne smart. 
It ts most true, what we call Cupid’s dart 
An image ts which for ourselves we carve, 
And, fooles, adore in temple of our hart, 
Till that good god make church and churchmen starve. 
True, that true beautie vertue ts indeed, 
Whereof this beautie can be but a shade 
Which, elements with mortall mixture breed. 
True, that on earth we are but pilgrims made, 
And should in soule up to our countrey move : 
True, and yet true—that I must Stella love. 

In this sonnet, and in others of the series we know that 
he feels his love for Stella is preventing his leading the life 
that he is best fitted for; in sonnet 18 for example he 
says : 

“ My youth doth waste, my knowledge brings forth toyes ; 
My wit doth strive those passions to defende!” 
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It is true he adds that he only regrets he has not more to 
lose for Stella’s sake, but in that I see the conventional 
Sydney, and in the rest of the sonnet real regret that he is a 
‘‘bankrout,” when he goes into “ Reason’s audite!” 

In sonnet 21 again we have such lines as these : 

“ Your words, my friend (right healthful caustiks) blame 
My young mind 

That mine own writings, like bad servants, show 

My wits, quicke in vain thoughts, in vertue lame.” 

There are signs throughout the sonnets, that, apart from 
the deeper moral struggle, Sydney fretted against the idleness 
and folly of the professed lover, although on his own showing 
he played the part not inaptly at times. Yet the greater 
seriousness of his nature is for ever asserting itself. From 
sonnet 54 it appears that the “ Courtly nymphes” had 
reflected on his love because he did 

“ Not use sette colours for to weare 


Nor nourish speciall locks of vowed haire, 
Nor give each speech a full point of a grone.” 


That, he says, is a matter of indifference to him as long as 
Stella knows his mind, and he tells these maids that they too 
will find one day that, 


“love's right badge is but worne in the hart.” 


Following him in his serious mood, we come upon sonnets 
in which his nature arises, not only above the artificialities 
of the court lover, but above the narrow puritanism of his 
training, through which we find him confounding his basest 
and his noblest thoughts, and treating them as one great sin, 
too dear to be renounced. 

In sonnet 14, which I will read in full, he nobly defends 
his love for Stella against the attacks of his friends, rising in 
it far above the conception of love for a woman prevalent at 
court, and above too his own ideas as expressed at other 
times. 

ATV. 


Alas, have I not paine enough, my friend, 

Upon whose breast a fiercer Gripe doth tire 

Then did on him who first stole down the fire, 
While Love on me doth all his quiver spend,— 
But with your rubarbe words ye must contend, 

To grieve me worse, in saying that Desire 

Doth plunge my wel-form'd soule even in the mire 
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Of sinfull thoughts, which do in ruin end? 

Lf that be sinne, which doth the manners frame, 
Well staid with truth in word and faith of deede, 
Ready of wit, and fearing nought but shame ; 

Lf that be sin, which in fixt hearts doth breed 

A loathing of all loose unchastitie, 

Then love is sin, and let me sinfull be. 

Sydney at that moment would have held that such love 
was worthy even of a pilgrim moving in soul up to his 
country, and this idea is not an isolated one; taking selec- 
tions from the sonnets, as far as we can in the order in which 
they first —— we shall come upon two or three others, 
more beautiful perhaps in language, and as straightforward 


and noble in thought. For unequalled poetic beauty I 
should pick out sonnets 31 and 39, and will read them as 
examples of Sydney’s best poetic style, in which there is 
delicacy of expression combined with condensation of 
thought. 


Aaah 
With how sad steps, O moone, thou clim'st the skies ! 
How silently, and with how wanne a face ! 
What, may it be that even in heav'nly place 
That busie archer his sharpe arrowes tries ! 
Sure, tf that long-with-love-acquainted eyes 
Can judge of love, thou feel'st a lover's case, 
I reade tt in thy lookes ; thy languisht grace, 
To me, that feele the like, thy state discries. 
Then, ev'n of fellowship, O moone, tell me, 
1s constant love deem'd there but want of wit? 
Are beauties there as proud as here they be? 
Do they above love to be lov'd, and yet 
Those lovers scorne whom that love doth possesse ? 
Doe they call vertue there ungratefulnesse ? 

A XTX, 

Come, Slecpe ! O Sleepe, the certaine knot of peace, 
The baiting-place of wit, the balme of woe, 
The poore man's wealth, the prisoner's release, 
Th indifferent judge between the high and low ; 
With shield of proofe shield me from out the prease 
Of those fierce darts Despaire at me doth throw : 
O make in me those civill warres to cease ; 
I will good tribute pay, if thou do so. 
Take thou of me smooth pillowes, sweetest bed, 
A chamber deafe of noise and blind of light, 
A rosie garland and a weary hed: 
And tf these things, as being thine in right, 
Move not thy heavy grace, thou shalt in me, 
Livelier than else-where, Stella's image see. 
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In the limited time we have, sonnet 50 is the next that I 
would read, and if there were power in curses, Sydney’sown 
curse on those who cannot appreciate poetry would, I expect, 
fall on those who do not like it. 


L. 


Stella, the fulnesse of my thoughts of thee 

Cannot be staid within my panting breast, 
But they do swell and struggle forth of me, 

Till that in words thy figure be exprest: 

And yet, as soone as they so formed be, 
According to my lord Love's owne behest, 

With sad eies I their weake proportion see 

To portrait that which in this world ts best. 

So that I cannot chuse but write my mind, 

And cannot chuse but put out what I write, 
While these poore babes their death in birth do find ; 
And now my pen these lines had dashed quite, 
But that they stopt his furie from the same, 
Because their fore-front bare sweet Stella’s name. 


In 68 we have a few lines of perfect poetry, and in 69, one 
of the most beautiful of the whole series, we have an out- 
burst of joy at the recognition Stella has given his love, 
with at the same time a full acknowledgement that it is on 
condition of his virtue. 


LXIX. 


O joy too high for my low stile to show ! 

O blisse fit for a nobler state then me! 

Envie, put out thine eyes, least thou do see 

What oceans of delight in me do flowe! 

My friend, that oft saw through all maskes my wo, 

Come, come, and let me powre my selfe on thee. 

Gone is the Winter of my miserie ! 

My Spring appeares ; O see what here doth grow: 

For Stella hath, with words where faith doth shine, 

Of her high heart giv'n me the monarchie: 

I, I, OI, may say that she ts mine! 

And though she give but thus conditionly, 

This realme of blisse while vertuous course I take,, 
lo kings be crown’d but they some covenants make. 


Again, in 72 we have a description of what his love towards 
Stella may be, but he expresses doubt whether he can attain 


to it: 
“ Service and honour, wonder with delight, 
Feare to offend, will worthie to appeare,’— 


“ These things are left me by my onely Deare:” 
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From sonnet 87 we learn that Stella has forced him to 
depart, and he recognises the extent of her love for him; 
and in strength of feeling and beauty of expression, we are 
again carried far above the conventionalities of any time. 
Many of the sonnets following this one express despair, 
but in the 107th he asks Stella’s leave to devote his powers 
to some great cause, and in this one, which perhaps surpasses 
them all in beauty, we have again a glimpse of his ideal of 
love, as an inspiration and a motive for action. Fools shall 
not say, ‘“‘ See what it is to love,” for Stella shall see accom- 
plished through him her own will, while he devotes himself 
to this great cause. 
CVT. 


Stella, since thou so right a princesse art 

Of all the powers which life bestowes on me, 
That ere by them ought undertaken be, 

They first resort unto that soveraigne part ; 
Sweete, for a while give respite to my heart, 
Which pants as though it stil should leape to thee: 
And on my thoughts give thy lieuetenancie 

To this great cause, which needs both use and art. 
And as a queene, who from her presence sends 
Whom she imploys, dismisse from thee my wit, 
Till it have wrought what thy owne will attends. 
On servants’ shame oft maister’s blame doth sit: 
O, let not fooles in me thy workes reprove 

And scorning say, “ See what it is to love!” 


Mr. Pollard tells us that this sonnet should rightly end 
the series, and certainly it seems suitable that it should end 
where Stella has a high place in his heart and thoughts, 
rather than with that beautiful sonnet in which he renounces 
earthly love, and which was probably written at the time of 
his marriage. I have found it impossible to pick out all the 
passages of literary beauty, or to give a real impression of 
the individuality that runs through even the more conven- 
tional of these poems, but enough I hope has been done to 
show that we have in them something different, both in 
thought and poetic power, from the ‘vain and amatorious 
poems” so popular at this time. 

I cannot leave this subject without touching on the moral 
question which is involved, and which has led a distin- 
guished critic to say that they had better never have been 
written. 

To say of a love-poem, noble in expression and pure in 
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thought, “It was written to the wife of another man, so 
don’t read it,” takes the same place in literary criticism as 
the old lady’s remark takes in scientific criticism, when she 
said of the Darwinian theory, that if it were true it had 
better be hushed up. I should classify both criticisms as 
belonging to the grandmotherly class of criticism ; but there 
are perhaps those who, belonging to the school who enjoy 
art exclusively for art’s sake, leave out of their considerations 
that the ideal a poet held of love, and the connection of that 
ideal with the ideal of his age, and his realisation, or failure 
to realise his ideal, are questions of great, and to some extent 
of purely literary interest. 

Sydney and the Stella of his sonnets, the wife at that time 
of Lord Rich, love each other, although Sydney only seems 
aware of her love rather late in his series of sonnets; it was 
likely enough part of Stella's idea of duty to conceal her 
feeling as long as possible. 

Coming to the sonnets and songs with unbiassed minds, 
we cannot come to the conclusion that they are in the main 
what, for want of a better word, we call platonic. 

It was certainly in Sydney’s mind more than once that 
Stella’s love for him would lead her to break her enforced 
marriage vow, and we know too that this was contrary to 
the ideal of duty and honour that was held by them both. 
From this fact, and the fact: revealed in the sonnets, that 
Sydney often felt that he was wasting his time, his energies 
and his mind, at court during this time, we must admit that 
this love-affair was leading him into what, on his death-bed, 
he describes as a ‘‘ vague course!” 

But admitting this, admitting that there was a war going 
on within himself, we yet find in all these poems a gentle 
respect for Stella’s wishes, which prevents their ever sinking 
to the level of the mere expression of passion. 

In answer to the song which in plainest language expresses 
Sydney’s wish, we get too Stella’s answer, and it is of course 
Sydney himself who gives this touching and appreciative 
expression to her feeling. We have a renewed avowal of her 
love for him, and firmness on the point of their relationships. 
Whenever Stella brings forth arguments that their love shall 
be such that they shall have no reason to be ashamed of it, 
Sydney yields. ° 
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It was the convention of the day that made this idea take 
the form of arguments, Stella being for a virtuous course, 
Sydney against ; and I think we cannot read them with care 
without seeing in them their mutual ideal of purity. 

In some of the most beautiful of the sonnets, the course 
they have decided on is most distinctly recognized, as for 
example the triumphant one that I have already read, and 
sonnet 14, and also in the one which closes the series. 

In spite then of being led into a “vague course,” and 
yielding to passionate fancies, and perhaps too yielding too 
much to the conventions of the day, which left a poet little 
scope in addressing his lady, we can trace in these sonnets a 
strong and individual tone, marked by reverence for his lady 
and respect for his own feeling for her. 

I cannot dogmatise about what ought to have been 
between Stella and Sydney ; probably the possibilities were 
small that the idleness and artificiality of court life gave of 
maintaining an ideal as high as they reached at times—love 
such as is expressed in sonnet 14, and which the most 
virtuous society might be glad to see a little more of. 

Certainly the ideas of the time, and Sydney’s ever recurring 
puritanism, made him think marriage virtuous, even where it 
was enforced and loveless, and left him, he must have felt at last, 
no course but to thrust forcibly from his heart and mind, and 
life, the love that illumined it and that illumines it forus to-day. 

The last poem in the series in which love is to become an 
incitement to action, is yet a kind of apology to Stella, for 
undertaking serious duties while he is paying court to her. 
Still he leaves her feeling that her love is an inspiration, and 
giving her honourable place in his thoughts. 

And after this, why is it we hear no more of her? We 
have Sydney’s sonnet which bids farewell to love, farewell 
we suppose, to Stella, and we know nothing more of his 
thoughts about her, unless perchance she was in his mind 
when, on his death-bed, he refers to his “‘ vague course ! ” 

I will read the beautiful sonnet in which he says farewell 
to love, and to Stella. 


CX. 
Leave me, O Love, which reachest but to dust ; 
And thou, my mind, aspire to higher things ; 
Grow rich in that which never taketh rust ; 
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Whatever fades, but fading pleasure brings. 

Draw in thy beames, and humble all thy might 

To that sweet yoke where lasting freedomes be ; 
Which breakes the clowdes, and opens forth the light, 
That doth both shine, and give us sight to see. 

O take fast hold ; let that light be thy guide 

In this small course which birth drawes out to death, 
And thinke how evill becommeth him to slide, 

Who seeketh heav'n, and comes of heav'nly breath. 
Then farewell, world ; thy uttermost I see: 
Eternall Love, maintaine thy life in me. 


There is the tragedy in these sonnets of two frustrated 
lives, and there is another tragedy in the fact that Sydney 
had in reality room in his philosophy only for his love of 
Stella at its worst, none as it was described by him at its 
best, where, as he says, it “frames the manners,” made him 
fear “nought but shame.” 

This is the Stella to whom he describes his faith as 
“spotless ermine,” and of whose love for him he speaks 
thus : 


— “A love not blind, 
Which would not let me whom she loved decline 
From noble course, fit for my birth and mind.” 
It is this Stella to whom he pays the compliment that the 
court beauties might well envy her: 


“ Deare, do reason no such spite ; 
Never doth thy beauty flourish 
More than in my reason’s sight.” 

And suddenly, no more of Stella, a farewell to Love, his 
marriage, and on his death-bed a reference to a “ vague 
course.” Good and bad, and high and low thoughts of her 
were to go altogether. 

However successful he may have been in his own mind, he 
has left records of a love that other minds will not forget— 
love not bound and servile, or amatorious and vain, but 
strong in possibilities ; of faith and friendship, frustrated not 
only by the difficulties of their surroundings, but also by his 
want of power to reconcile it at its best with the life of the 
pilgrim soul, the soul that recognises no yoke but : 


— “That sweet yoke where lasting freedomes be.” 


ApA RADFORD. 
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“Tf of all words of tongue and pen, 
The saddest are,‘ It might have been,’ 
More sad are these, we daily see: 
‘Tt is, but it hadn't ought to be!” 
“ Parodies” ;: BRET HARTE. 


mS The London season was ending when 
Madeleine Kintore, the Bishop of Hamilton’s youngest and 
prettiest daughter, received her annual invitation to visit Sir 
Thomas Willoughby and his sister at Beaurepair Park. 

Madeleine was nineteen years of age, and held strange 
ideas ; at least, this is what her sisters called her inclination 
to monopolize the good-looking men of their varied acquain- 
tance. Her sisters said she was unprincipled in this matter ; 
she thought principles were useless while she could rely on 
the attractions of her fine gray eyes, her golden waves of 
hair, and dewy freshness of the pink and white in her cheeks. 
Lots of men had hinted she was irresistible; she believed 
them one and all. 

The Bishop and Sir Thomas had been close friends for 
many years, ever since the term they rowed together in their 
College boat;-ever since the brave days when they were 
twenty-one. When they “went down,” Sir Thomas had 
embraced the world, so to speak, and Kintore had renounced 
it—more or less—without the least break in their friendship. 

In these later days society considers Sir Thomas altogether 
delightful, for he is rich in experience, and in lands and gold. 
He makes himself agreeable, such is his nature, to all charm- 
ing ladies, more especially to Madeleine, after that platonic- 
paternal fashion allowed to rich elderly bachelors. 

That he is nearly sixty years old, and that he has played 
“the game” for the greater part of that time is known to all 
the world—and a good part of the half-world. In Clubland, 
Tom Willoughby is spoken of as the first man to use amateur 
theatricals as a method of intrigue: he was therefore among 
gutte the first earnest amateurs of histrionics. 

Four consecutive Augusts Madeleine has stayed at Beau- 
repair. It happened this year that her host fell in love with 
her. Twenty-four hours after she had been in his house, Sir 
Thomas had decided to make her Lady Willoughby. He 
had no doubt on his own account, for he was well used to 
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the exercise of throwing the handkerchief. The Willoughby 
pearls are not unknown, even to the ladies most recentl 
presented. Then, he is always spoken of as splendidly ric 
and generous, while the Kintores—four sons and three 
daughters—are a notoriously poor and extravagant family. 

The cynical critic of men and things might hint that this 
mature Adonis had little time to spare, no chances to throw 
away. But he was disinclined to hurry, he would not even 
trouble himself to appear before lunch time, thus losing much 
of Madeleine’s sweet company. 

When at Beaurepair, far from any one she knew or cared 
to know, Madeleine became fond of solitude—d@ deux she 
would have preferred—but as the society of both the baronet 
and his sister was disagreeable to her, bare solitude was 
good enough. 

The visit this year was certainly a bore, her thoughts were 
‘‘where the Solent lies like a golden pond”; Cowes and her 
own set—the men she particularly liked and the women she 
especially envied—would be so much more amusing. But 
then the family looked upon her as Sir Thomas’ heiress, and 
she, sweet girl, was ready to sacrifice something in the present 
for the glorious privilege of future independence. 

The sun and shade-chequered forest paths are pleasant 
enough in August time, and Madeleine, no sylvan, even by 
education, began to like them. 

A morning walk brought her one day deep into the forest’s 
heart, where runs a bright brook over its gravel bed. She 
mused in maiden meditation: ‘‘ Perhaps no human_foot has 
fallen here for a hundred years.” Incident upon this reflec- 
tion, and her own in the stream at her feet, came a third— 
that she was hot and tired, miles from champagne-cup and 
the ken of man. 

Wouldn't it be delightful to take off her shoes and dip 
into the cool water? When left to herself, her sisters said, 
for Madeleine to imagine an impropriety is to put it into 
practice. 

Two minutes later, she was wading in the silver water 
with exquisite enjoyment, natural enough in a naiad, but 
sadly out of keeping with the French heels and open-work 
silk which Madeleine had thrown aside. 

Ten minutes later, sated with the indulgence of her freak, 
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cooled and dripping, she threw herself with abandon on the 
green bank. The shadows chased the sun-flecks across her 
as she lay; the soft air and sylvan sounds wooed her to 
sleep. 

ive in the heart of the forest where the song of birds 
and music of the bees were perpetuated year after year, 
undisturbed for generations by the voice of man—man’s 
voice is heard to-day. It does not jar upon the sunny 
beauty ; it is musical and deep, the form it takes an invoca- 
tion to the god—*“ Jove!” 

The owner of the voice has seen the sleeping naiad from 
the other side of the brook. He is tall and handsome, 
susceptible, and three-and-twenty. Under his arm he.carries 
sketching paraphernalia. He is an artist still, for fame and 
fortune are not his. 

In a few seconds he has settled down opposite Madeleine, 
and in half-an-hour has finished a sketch, full of feeling and 
beautiful, because Madeleine Kintore is so, when she sleeps 
as when she wakes. 

The rippling water is bright and clear, and the feet half 
dipping in it gleam like splashed ivory. Hugh Egerton 
said he painted well when his subject admitted of his work- 
ing con amore. This sketch seemed to prove that he spoke 
truthfully. When he had finished he wrote on the back 
some doggerel lines which he felt to be delightful verse. 


Sweet naiad, or Lady Fair, 
Ere you seek our world of care ; 
Or back to the source of the river hie 
Losing yourself where wild birds fly, 
Restore my heart, I now implore you, 
Reward your swain, for I adore you. 


He crossed the brook, paused a moment, then dropped his 
drawing into Madeleine’s lap; moving quietly away, he 
pulled himself up into a high beech-tree. 

Madeleine awakes; her counterfeit presentiment astonishes 
her. She knows the forest well, she is miles from any habi- 
tation, roadway, or path; she has wandered in this region 
on many an August morning, yet no one had ever chanced 
to disturb the “civil society” of these stalwart trees or rustle 
the delicate growth of the sweet-smelling underwood. 

But that someone had penetrated the secret shades of her 
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woody wilderness and actually sketched her, asleep, with her 
feet dipping into the stream, required no further proof than 
the water-colour in her hand. And some lines on the back ! 
here was a delightful adventure, romantic, rather risqué, any- 
way, too awfully nice. She smiled deliciously—the smile 
was not lost in the beech-boughs—as she scribbled under 
Hugh’s lines: 

Artistic Strephon of the Strophe! near the stream 

I'll reward you, as you sketched me—in a dream. 


Madeleine nailed her answer to a silver birch with a blood- 
red bramble thorn and turned homewards, glancing back. 
Before she had gone a hundred yards Hugh had read her 
answer and a few moments later had overtaken Madeleine. 
She blushed, looking all the more beautiful; Hugh blushed 
beneath the tan, his handsome face was none the worse on 
that account. | 

They agreed that to dream is pleasant: Might they not 
dream in that quiet forest every morning ? asked one. Hugh 
fell desperately in love; Madeleine’s temperament inclined 
her to keenly enjoy the stolen fruit of these meetings and the 
pleasures which pass. 

Morning after morning Strephon and Amaryllis sported 
in the shade of the giant elms. Neither knew more of the 
other than that life was pleasant to them—together. Idyll- 
making is no great task when one is three-and-twenty—and 
the other is nineteen. Midsummer's madness like the wisdom 
of winter, soon goes by. 

Of an afternoon, beneath the ash-trees of Beaurepair, Sir 
Thomas inflicted his elderly attentions upon Madeleine. 

When she clearly understood him, she wrote to Lady 
Talbot, the aunt who undertook the “ placing” of Madeleine 
and her sisters. Ought not her brother to come and fetch her ? 
She never, zever could marry Sir Thomas Willoughby. 

The answer came from home that she had much better not 
be a fool, that anything of that sort was quite absurdly out 
of fashion ; in short, she must accept—for her own good and 
for the good of her family. 

Madeleine knew just enough of poverty to hate it, oh, so 
very thoroughly. She thought, she was always thinking, of 
Strephon, who pleaded, of course, im formd pauperis. 
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She stamped her pretty foot and declared, as some others 
have done, that all goes wrong in this wretched world of 
ours. 

Crushing her aunt’s letter between nervous hands she 
started, flushed and eager, for her walk, her fine grey eyes 
aglow. 

Of course when a rich elderly gentleman loves and does 
not find his advances met half-way he guesses there is 
“ another” in the field and perhaps becomes a little jealous. 
This was the case with Sir Thomas. He was not inclined 
to be baulked without at least a good reason. 

On this occasion he made use of his theatrical experience 
and a make-up-box. Thus it was that as Madeleine started 
for the forest, a broken-down elderly labouring man followed, 
always at a distance. 

Madeleine makes her way a-down the woodland path. 
Presently a finely proportioned flannel-clad figure approaches 
—nearer and nearer. A confident arm encloses Madeleine’s 
waist, her two white hands are caught in one brown one. The 
old workman is well hidden among the hazel undergrowth, 
he hears from Madeleine’s lips : 

“Ah, Hugh, yours? O, yes—yours while our dream 
lasts.” 

Sir Thomas Willoughby spent a long morning in the 
forest watching the development of a maiden’s fancy which 
had lightly turned from thoughts of him. 

There were wanderings up and down and pauses in shady 
grass-grown corners. 

One of these happened near a path, but not so close as to 
be over-looked by it. 

After a while, from this path, an old working man came 
suddenly upon Amaryllis and her lover. Madeleine started 
up, deeply flushed, then white, then red again, with tears in 
her eyes and laughter on her lips. The old man, muttering 
some apology, became lost to sight in the underwood. 

Sir Thomas walked briskly back to Beaurepair. Here he 
became at least twenty years younger in as many minutes. 
Then calling a dog or two he started for the forest path ; 
slowly, for he had walked further than usual this morning. 
His fins were drawn tightly but his eyes were bright, hot 
with desire. 
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They met at the end of the grass-grown pathway leading 
from the park to the forest. 

‘‘ Madeleine,” he said, “I offer you the only chance you 
will ever have of blotting out to-day, you may still become 
my wife.” 

When the incident of the plough-man had been thoroughly 
explained, Sir Thomas Willoughby led his affianced bride 
back to the halls of Beaurepair. _ So run the idylls of our 
world away. Ecan Mew. 
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NVENTION AND MEMORY. 

The title of the subject is one having 

a wide range. The interpretation of its 

meanings is capable of many theories, 

such being entirely the indication of 

each man’s nature, or the emotions that 
strongly influence ‘him. 

The undercurrents of various minds are influenced by 
instincts, or. grooves of training, which necessarily colour 
each effort of invention. 

‘My impression is that invention comes mainly from 
memory of things that have deeply stirred our admiration, 
in the contemplation of objects in nature and in art, such 
objects fulfilling completely the ideas existing in our minds 
of the beautiful; these ideals having their existence in part 
from training and in part from natural instinct. 

Memories of things beautiful are the seeds from which 
the best invention springs. 

Before you invent, your mind must be a storehouse, con- 
taining, not clear memories, but broad impressions, and 
these, coming in the influence of those subtle and inde- 
scribable emotions that I hope influence us all and to which 
I can give no more definite name than dreams or visions, 
become recreated in newer garments. I admit that these 
garments may have a fashion of the old. Their claims to 
splendour or poverty must be measured by such mental 
wealth as may be the heritage of your birth. He who has 
no dreams can have no invention of the higher ranges that 
shall win our worship. 

The creative faculty depends on so much that is subtle 
and indefinable, and comes only when the emotions are 
stimulated by the best external influences—that it may not 
be described or scheduled. 

The influence of music to me brings forth a long proces- 
sion of memories of revelations that shifting mountain mists 
unfold, of shimmering silver bars that lie across the sea, 
summer dawnings, daffodil skies, the mystery and sugges- 
tions of mellow twilights, and many supreme examples of 
inventive art. These, I take it, act like summer rains in 
fostering the inventive faculty. The supreme aim of 
memory and invention is the expression of the beautiful, as 
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beauty is the essence and loveliness of the true. So no 
invention is valuable as a teacher unless it crystallizes 
beauty. 

It is the great harmony of the world to be translated (or, 
if you prefer the term, invented) only by those possessing a 
clear vision of its laws and harmonies. 

Mere imitative art is not invention unless associated with 
a subtle power of selection. 

An inventor moves us only when he recreates the intensi- 
ties of nature in her sweetest and most pathetic moods. 

The man who surrounds himself by collections of careful 
details, when the moment arrives for invention is bound to 
fail, as such collections bewilder him and stultify the intense 
mental effort necessary for his success. 

There are degrees of invention. We know how much 
there is that is poor and commonplace, quite void of the 
deep emotions necessary to impregnate worthy memories 
into new life. Make your minds epitomes, as much as pos- 
sible, of the details of great inventions accomplished in the 
fascinating dominion of art; but these must be fanned into 
life by the winds of such emotions as are of your best self 
only. To invent, we should mentally climb into the clearer 
mountain air, and soar above the caprices of fashion or the 
mists of tradition and archeology. 

Of course the bluntness or supersensitiveness of your 
organizations will be the measure of your successes as 
inventors. 

My paper is brief, but really it is a subject on which I can 
say but little. It is hardly a question of craftsmanship. 
You might as well ask Tennyson the way to write songs. 
Shakespeare’s definition of a poet seems to put the whole 
thing in a nutshell. 

“ The poet's eye in a fine frenzy rolling 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from 
Earth to heaven. 

And as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 


Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.” 
T. R. SPENCE. 
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AN ENDING DAY. 


All cheerless fell the parting of the day 
O’er plain and hill 

At last so heavily the twilight lay, 
So sad and chill. 


Yet day had no such brightness to regret, 
That eve should fall 

Lingering with woe on hours so fair to set 
Their funeral pall. 


No summer ecstasy’s departing ray 
Awoke swift pain, 

That things all beautiful must pass away, 
Nor come again. 


Only as, dark above, the cloudy screen 
Grew darker yet: 

Telling, the sun, through wintry hours unseen, 
Unseen had set ; 


It seemed no thought might picture more forlorn 
The sad earth’s plight— 
The crown of twilight’s piteousness, to mourn, 
Day had not been more bright. 
Mary COLBORNE-VEEL. 
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THE ANGEL. 


“ He giveth to his beloved in sleep.” 


Gop sendeth His angel, Sleep. 

When the night falleth calm and deep 
The beautiful angel comes ; 

A glorious unseen guest, 

With the fame of a deeper rest, 

And the beauty of far-off things, 

In the hush of his angel wings. 


For we keep not that peace unstirred 

Where the voice of the Lord is heard, 
In our troublous earthly homes. 

But Sleep from a kingdom is 

Of wonderful silences. 

And the hurrying souls of men 

At his bidding grow calm again. 


And oft of some way-worn life 
Heart-weary of noblest strife, 

This angel has charge awhile. 
There is lightening of constant care : 


There is peace for that sick oe 
And a message of might bears he, 
‘As thy day, so thy strength shall be.” 


And oft in some vision clear 

The secret of God draws near : 
' Strange meanings around us smile: 

And often he charms away 

The cares of a later day, 

The burdening griefs and pain, 

And the man 1s a child again. 


God sendeth His angel, Sleep. 
Tired hands, and the eyes that weep, 
Have ended with toil and woe. 
Calmed, folded, at rest they lie ; 
And over them, far and high, 
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The midnight to morn is won, 
The heavenly signs pass on. 


Till, waked from that quietude, 
Heart-comforted, strength-renewed, 
The sleepers arise, and lo, 
While sheltered at rest they lay, 
The darkness has slipped away, 
Joy comes with the morn. The sun 
Is on high, and the day begun. 
Christchurch, N.J. Mary COoLBoRNE-VEEL. 





NOTE ON “THE MASTERS OF 
WOOD ENGRAVING,” BY W. J. 
LINTON. 
The Spirit of to-day in whatever concern 
of life it may be active, demands a 
“directness,” such as no previous age 
has sought, and the attempt of the artist 
to gain mastery of this demand for directness in the con- 
veyance of his thought, has effected many changes in his 
method, some as yet deplored by him, others accepted, and 
gladly. It has, for instance, certainly enlarged the compass 
of the arts, beside giving to their objective side a new 
mastery; but, this effort towards a more direct appeal, 
though it has enabled expression to keep pace with the 
quicker receptivity of the senses, and shown art a way of 
making articulate the sympathies lately sprung from the 
larger life of the people, seems at times near over-reaching 
its end. For, this fresh delight of lingering in the atmo- 
sphere of things, instead of handling them and leaving them ; 
this straining of the hand to become more responsive to our 
“sense” of things, and its consequent skilfulness of attain- 
ment ; all these excellencies are required too frequently at the 
expense of that more serious training of the imaginative 
perception, which seeks to secure as a result; first, a truer 
insight, and afterward, laconic force of utterance. In how 
many instances within the sphere of art, does this “ short- 
hand ”"—this skilful handling of the material—betray an 
insufficiency of “intention” on the part of the artist! one is 
bound to admire the dexterity, but interest lags at the heels 
of wonder, emotion is never so little evoked, and the art, 
with whatever material grandeur, is soon forgot. This has 
been notably so in the graphic arts, through their close 
association with literature. For, the reader—I am speaking 
now of the mass of literature—demands that the main 
intention of a story be summed up; the central feature of an 
event be plucked out and portrayed in such a way, that at 
one coup d’ail he may be possessed of the mofzf, in that 
which literature elaborates and words but gradually unfold. 
This insistence of the reader means, that literature will be 
illustrated the more, as the range of its appeal is the more 
extensive; and every day brings some extension of this range. 
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But there is an unfortunate circumstance attendant upon this, 
found in the fact, that the conditions of publication so readily 
consented to by publishers, are those the most antagonistic 
to the requirements of the artist, if he wish to give value to 
his illustration. He has not time to become absorbed in 
his subject, and make it his own, much less has he time to 
engrave his conception of the subject. Not until the manu- 
script is in the hand of the publisher, has the draughtsman 
any chance of commencing his portion of the work, and in 
this he is set to race with the steam-driven press. This 
rapidity of execution invariably required of the artist, 
together with the necessity of printing from the electrotype 
casts, instead of using the original wood block, in the few 
cases where time allows of the drawing’s being engraved, 
has introduced features disastrous to wood-engraving, and 
degrading to an art which for long must be the one most 
suitable for book illustration ; and the most suitable because 
the method of printing is the same for the wood block as for 
the type. Of no other method can it be said that both text 
and illustration may be printed on the same press and at the 
same time. No special press, no special ink, no extra- 
ordinary printmg is required, as in the case of lithography, 
etching, mezzotint, and steel-engraving. Indeed, it is 
obvious, “incised” work cannot be printed with a type 
which is in “ relief.” Further, results can be obtained by the 
wood-engraver such as can be produced in no other form as 
readily and as forcibly; so that with loss of the woodcut we 
lose, not only the most convenient form that book illustration 
can take, but certain qualities of a fine order, not otherwise 
to be obtained. When, therefore, we think of the engravers 
we have around us to-day, engravers such as Linton, 
Hooper, and Swain, artists whose work may stand alongside 
the best work of masters such as Croxall, Clennell, and 
Thompson; and when we look at the blocks, so poorly, so 
ineffectually and slovenly cut, for books which, according to 
the publisher’s announcement are “ embellished with cuts in 
the best style,” we cannot but deplore the want of knowledge 
of all that is excellent in this art; a want of knowledge on 
the part, not only of the public, but of the artists who furnish 
the engraver with drawings. 

For, the obligation the engraver is put under, to strain 
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his.art out of all recognition, in order to “ copy” these draw- 
ings, evidences a disregard, if not a contempt for engraving 
as a fine art. Such disregard is only possible as long 
as artists remain wholly unacquainted with good examples 
of wood-engraving. Nodraughtsman who had once studied 
the work of Jerome in his cuts of Durer’s “ Triumphal 
Cars”; or the work of Lutzelburger in those of Holbein’s 
‘ Dance of Death,” or of Clennell who cut Thurston’s 
drawings, would ever be content with a “ facsimile ” of the 
pen and ink drawing, cut by a mechanic. He would feel it 
to be thin and ineffectual beside engravers’ work. And yet, 
most engravings in books and magazines are in this manner 
cut; in some instances the blocks are in part cut by a 
machine as in American magazines. 

Wood-engraving ranks as an art by virtue of the fact, that 
in the translation of a pen and ink drawing, the same artistic 
perception is required of the engraver, who has to create the 
design afresh for his new material, as the painter needs in 
his translation to canvas of Nature’s inimitable effects. Had 
not Holbein left his artist free with full exercise of his art, 
the ‘“‘ Dance of Death” had not been the masterpiece it is ; 
for in its manly vigour, and simplicity of handling it is as 
excellent a specimen of the engraver’s art, as, in its form and 
intention it excels in point of design. To bring knowledge 
where ignorance prevails : to awaken interest where design 
is undisturbed, Mr. Linton has compiled and put the public 
in possession of his valuable work on wood-engraving. Mr. 
Linton in his copious notes, that accompany the illustrations, 
and by the order of his examples, shows how this art has been 
gradually built up upon the foundation stones laid many 
centuries back, by such simple craftsmen as furnished stamps 
for the seals of kings ; title-pages for authors, patterns for 
lace makers and embroiderers, paperhangers, cardmakers, 
and the like. He shows by carefully selected examples how 
excellence after excellence has been acquired, as the art grew 
in the hands of those who cut The Triumphal Arch and 
Triumphal Cars of Maximilian; The Fables of Aésop; 
Johnson’s Water Birds, Stothard’s head and tail-pieces to 
Roger's Poems and the like, till this art came to its fullest 
achievements in the hands of Thompson whose cut ‘“ The 
Fight with the Soldan” from Thurston’s drawing for the 
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Tasso, is supreme in its craftsmanship. The issue of such a 
work at this time, should materially hasten the re-birth of the 
art by giving standard examples of wood-engraving to the 
world in so attractive a form. By being reminded of what 
has been attained, discontent of the poverty in contemporary 
work cannot fail to be aroused. For it is the same here as 
elsewhere in art; if one has to build a barn, one can do it the 
better for an acquaintance with architecture in her noblest 
endeavour ; indeed, the successful application of ever so 
little art, necessitates an intimate knowledge of her in the 
full range of her power. A work therefore of this kind, 
would in any case be welcomed by every lover of wood- 
engraving, but when we know that the selection of examples 
is made by one practised in the art, when the notes that 
accompany these are the observations and criticisms of a 
master engraver such as Mr. Linton, the work will be 
regarded as an invaluable contribution. A man, as earnest 
as Mr. Linton, in all he has ever put graver or pen to, is not 
likely to allow the labour of his latter days to be without 
purpose. The presses of England and America are in sore 
need of guidance at this moment, and as the only guidance 
of value, is that which is authoritative, it is necessary that 
some master engraver set himself to the. task. Many books 
have been published dealing with this subject, but their 
compilers not having been engravers, consequently wanting 
that inner discrimination which is the legacy of training 
and long practice, they have drawn their examples from not 
the best, nor even from authentic sources. Yet this is not 
all, for, instead of facsimile reproductions, the reader has 
been put off with blocks cut by second-rate engravers, and 
those from prints not the most careful. 

A study of this work forces home the conclusion, that the 
wood engraver is an artist in the full sense of the word. He 
recasts to the mould of his own art, the presentment of the 
painter or draughtsman, whose arbitrary elements are the 
reverse of his—the draughtsman delineating with black 
upon white, where the engraver cuts white upon black. 
This re-presentment of the draughtsman’s intention needs, 
as we have said, all those finer sensibilities, that absorption 
in the subject, which distinguish the artist. In the hands 
of those then, who will use the graver as the painter handles 
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his brush, this art has a great future, being that art which, 
of all the graphic arts, is perhaps the most forcible and the 
most direct in its expressional power, as well as the nearest 
associate of the printing press, and therefore, the medium of 
pictorial expression at once the most ready in its application, 
and the most extensive in its use. To raise this medium to 
the position it but lately lost; to help it regain that force of 
utterance and masculine power its recent masters gave it; 
above all, to make more pronounced the democratic principle 
in art, this work, whose only feature we deplore is in its 
necessarily restricted issue, may be one of immeasurable 
importance. ARTHUR H. MACKMURDO. 





HE ENGLISH HEXAMETER. 
Verse making, one is sometimes in- 
clined to think, is becoming too easy, 
and the lyre is in danger of becoming 
tuneless through too frequent use. But 
after all the Muse of Poetry need not 
¥ complain of the treatment she receives 
from her devotees. Even the ‘“ minor poet” approaches 
her with reverence: and his diffidence is nowhere more 
apparent than in his reluctance to handle the hexameter. 
The critic who cannot find a publisher may indeed “ quiet 
remark to a friend” that the friendly aid of rhyme is absent : 
but it is kinder to suppose that respect for so delicate an 
instrument is the cause of the reluctance. For the English 
Hexameter has, despite Mr. Matthew Arnold, outlived its 
detractors, and only waits to take its place among the most 
moving of English metres until a cunning hand shall be 
found to wield it. Among writers who are already classic 
one widely popular poet, and two who appeal to a more select 
audience have chosen this metre for their masterpieces. But 
it should find a living voice among modern poets. RKhymers 
in French metres have tried and tried successfully to pipe in 
nineteenth century English to the music of the Troubadours. 
Let them try a metre of wider range, and far more. truly 
English. Under its romantic spell they will learn to say, 
‘“‘T had rather be a kitten and cry mew, than one of these 
same metre-ballad mongers.” ‘Though it may not give utte- 
rance to the mental questionings which lash young men and 
maidens into white vellum and archaic type, it is fitted 
for the expression of a great variety of subjects and harmonizes 
closely with English ideas and language. For what is the 
English Hexameter ? /Vof an “ imitation of classical metre.” 
From this undeserved imputation it has hardly yet shaken 
itself free. The old story of metre quantitative and metre 
accentual does not really concern the relation between the 
modern and classical Hexameter. Even in the days of early 
Christian Latin, accent was taking the place of quantity, and 
the ear of the monk learnt to recognise the zcfus only. The 
Classical Hexameter is to us a rhythm of accent pure and 
simple—with the qualification that when we attempt, amid 
the scoffs of the British Parent and of all practical persons, 
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to compose it, certain rules have to be observed as to 
‘quantity ” which appear on the face of them to be purely 
arbitrary and unmeaning. Like the “ Dorian Mode,” it is one 
of those things “ no feller can understand”: and being 
English and not Italian—speaking, that is, with rapidity 
and energy and not with the Southern soft lingering mono- 
tony—we have no chance of understanding any metre but that 
regulated by accent. So far then it might be an imitation, 
since the thing imitated is also only appreciated as accentual. 
But the coincidence which has given the same number of 
accents to the metre of Clough and Longfellow and to the 
Hexameter of the Greek and Latin Epics or the laborious 
experiments of their English imitators has denied the true 
English metre free play. It was thought a kind of freak or 
“sport”: a curious feat to amuse a dabbler in verse. So 
held the poets of the sixteenth century, an age fruitful in 
metrical experiment. Spenser, with a Virgil open before him, 
assayed this intellectual pastime. His hexameters have, 
fortunately perhaps, not come down to us. But from that 
day to fifty years ago, the Hexameter never stood upon its 
feet : and even to-day it is expected to walk on stilts by those 
who have not realized that as a purely English metre it 
can run alone. “These lame Hexameters the strong- 
winged music of Homer!” cries Tennyson: who, if he 
had remembered that comparisons are odious and tried 
Hexameters as a legitimate English rhythm could have 
written them as well as Kingsley. ‘‘ Hexameters, by all 
that’s odious!” was the exclamation of the Spirit (an evil 
Spirit) in Dipsychus. Clough, however, set himself to the 
task of rehabilitating the Hexameter. When he calls it an 
“‘ Essay in Classical Metre,” he, with a fine irony, produces a 
jaw-breaking production called Actzon. But left to himself 
he lets the hexameter carry him away, bold and free. 


Far over hillock and runnel, and brooklet, away in the champaign, 


the magic of the flowing rhythm leading the mind into an 

enchanted land where far-away blue hills and sunset skies 

spiritualize the pathos of human life, and figures rise and 

scenes are enacted as in some weird and beautiful dream. 

No: the English Hexameter is nothing but a metre of 

six accents with the first syllable always accented, the last 
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unaccented ; the syllables between each accent being one or 
two according to discretion. Azer: a metre of six trochees, 
varied except in the last foot by dactyls. There are no 
spondees,—that is, of course,accentual spondees. Foralthough 
a word naturally accented may occur as the second syllable of 
atrochee, its accent is really only a secondary one, subordinated 
to the first syllable. Thus observe the words “green” and 
“drop” in the following line: 


“ Hére into pire green dépths drop déwn from léfty lédges.” 


And Kingsley’s conscientious attempt to avoid trochees was 
technically futile. He would have no dissyllables making a 
foot except compounds like “‘ wind-swept,” ‘‘ sea-girt.” But 
these are trochees all the same: they have only one accent : 
though it is often of the highest value to the rhythm to be 
able sometimes to take the last syllable of the trochee with 
deliberation and importance. So: 

“... + They knew not the Lords of Olympus 
Lovers of men, neither broad browed Zeus, nor Pallas Athene.” 

But on the last syllable of all, not so: else we may find 

ourselves landed thus, 


“ When from the forest at night through the starry silence the wolves howled.” 


Too much stress has been laid upon the necessity of a 
pause corresponding to the Latin Czsura. Longfellow simply 
ignores it, and gains thereby, when his ear does not fail him, 
a distinct buoyancy and individuality. Of course there may 
be a jingle and a jumpiness: the “ breathless dactyls ” only 
checked by “‘drawling spondees.” So there may be about 
all dactyllic or anapzestic metres—but less about the hexa- 
meter because of the variety it admits, especially in the use 
of the weighty trochee (not spondee) just mentioned. Words- 
worth complained that it was “too little metrical at the 
beginning of the line and too much so at the close.” Of course 
if it is treated by unskilful hands one cannot help plumping 
down upon the ending with ‘‘ damnable iteration.” But then 
it should not be used by unskilful hands; and it can always 
be varied by the so-called “spondaic ending.” The skilful 
workman will deftly vary the position of the sense pauses, 
seldom admitting a line without a pause, especially if there is 
a stop at the end of it. He will also refrain from closing the 
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line with an unimportant word in the middle of a sentence, 
as: 


“ Fast by the tree of knowledge he fell, and it hangs its crown o'er the 
Fall to this day.” 

But success above all depends upon the rule that the 
accent of the verse should never fall upon a syllable naturally 
unaccented (‘at the béck of the éld man ”)—nor be absent 
from one naturally accented (‘‘ face to face standing ””—both 
instances alas! from Longfellow). There must not be a 
shadow of doubt as to how the verse is to be read, and 
further there must be complete accord between the rhythm 
of the verse and the natural rhythm of the sentence. This is 
true no doubt of all poetry; but especially to be remarked 
upon in the case of the hexameter, first because it is a viola- 
tion of this rule that has brought it into discredit, and 
secondly because its virtue consists chiefly in this—that it 
represents almost perfectly the cadence natural to English 
sentences. And that for a very simple reason: viz., that 
whilst in blank verse the accent must fall on every other 
syllable—with rare variations in the first foot as—‘“ Liest 
thou here so low the child of one I honoured”—the hexa- 
meter is perfectly free to place it on every third or on every 
other syllable. This extreme pliableness may prove its ruin, 
e.g., Longfellow’s “hasty but somewhat irascible blacksmith.” 
But in the hands of a true poet—and Longfellow was a true 
poet, despite his “‘ Psalm of Life "—it reveals its strength, its 
perfect adaptability to the expression of thought, light or 
serious, to humour or pathos, narrative, or conversation. 
Turn over the pages of Clough but for five minutes, and its 
elasticity seems extraordinary. For pathetic narrative you 
stop at the passage in the “ Bothie” beginning 

“ But as under the moon and the stars they went to the cottage, 
Elspie sighed, and said, ‘ Be patient, dear Mr. Philip, 
Do not do anything hasty. It is all too soon, too sudden.” 

Surely Enoch Arden would have lost nothing if the 
Laureate had not got it into his head that hexameters were 
barbarous. For description need one quote? Enough surely 
to refer to Andromeda, even to Evangeline, assim. Or take 
humour, “ for a taste,” 

“ Good are the Ethics, I wis, good absolute, not for me though, 
Good too Logic of course, in — : but not in fine weather.” 
11 
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Turn then to the “ Amours de Voyage,” and let the vers 


de Société poet take a hint. 


“ Who can a Mr. Claude be, whom George has taken to be with? 
Very stupid, I think, but George says so very clever.” 


Through all of them the union of natural ease with 
rhythmical charm can hardly farther go. 

But the hexameter contains a reserved strength, a poten- 
tality of something far higher. Under the influence of one 
great poet who knew his own defects well enough to smile at 
his indiscriminating worshippers, we have begun to lose the 
sense of form as an indispensable factor in poetry. In such 
a poem as Gray’s “ Elegy,” little discernment is required to 
see the advantage gained by a judicious choice and treatment 
of metre. But the addition to poetical effect thus obtained 
is often extremely subtle and demands the purest taste and 
judgment both in the poet who creates and the reader who 
enjoys it. If the aid is not given, poetry is not made. We 
have too little feeling for this nowadays—none indeed in the 
case of prose writing, where a similar excellence may find a 
place. Even Mr. Swinburne with all his music and wealth of 
words has little ear for the true harmony of form and matter. 
The Hexameter can, like other metres properly used, heighten 
and intensify the beauty of the thought, and is appropriate 
to many moods. But it stands almost alone in contributing a 
more substantive addition of itsown. There is a mysterious 
magic about its lilt and flow: its glamour bathes us in a soft 
unearthly light. 

Does not Evangeline affect us thus, with all its faults ? 
Kingsley has shewn it to be the only vehicle that can retain 
untarnished the beauty of classical legend. Clough has 
attuned it to nineteenth century romance. It is hopeful 
that a master of description like Mr. William Black, has felt 
his way in the hexameter. It is not of course self-conscious 
or introspective : and here lies the reason for its unpopularity. 
But let us be more catholic in our tastes. There is a mine 
of wealth to be explored in the Hexameter. Verse has 
lingered too long about the Library and the Club room, 
about the Boudoir and the well-trimmed lawn. The issues 
of life, human tears and sorrow find expression only in 
Dagonet ballads, and the chosen performances of the young 
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reciter. For poetic purposes deeper and more comprehensive 
the hexameter is instinct with music and awaits but a 
master’s touch. The dainty Lyric, the Sonnet, the Ballade 
are fast becoming provincial. Who will take the moping 


Muse by the hand,and lead her into freer air ? 
FREDERICK T. DALTON. 





OME THOUGHTS SUGGESTED 
BY THE ADVENTURES OF 
RABELAIS IN LONDON; AND 
BY OTHER EVENTS, POLITICAL 
AND RELIGIOUS; AT THE 
CLOSE OF 1890. 
That amusing and sensible paper, “ Le 
Figaro, . described Mr. John Morley, during the Parnellite 
crisis, as “l'homme le ‘plus honnéte et le plus désagréable 
du parti libéral.” It is unkind, perhaps, in a Frenchman to 
speak thus of an English author, who has written with 
much sympathy and approval about the French; who in 
ethics is an admirer of the Jacobins, and in theology of 
Voltaire and the Encyclopaedists: but the French are fixed 
in the opinion, in spite of all Mr. Morley’s complaisance, 
that he is disagreeable. Some of the Irish, too, Mr. Morley’s 
other friends and debtors, would, it is probable, challenge 
his honesty, at this moment of quarrel and of exposure; and 
they must certainly be persuaded that he is not agreeable, 
since he has agreed for many years with the rank and file 
of their party about the sixth and eighth commandments, 
but cannot now agree so easily with their leader about the 
time and manner of practising the seventh. And thus an 
unfortunate politician, when denounced and deserted by his 
friends, is perceived to be without any of his former virtues. 
It appears to be a necessity of the political career, that when 
your old friends are down you should hit them, that you 
should even dance upon their reputation, insult their memory, 
and forget their services: forgetting, too, that you may thus 
insult your own previous opinions, or your former practice ; 
but every craft has its mystery, and this is the mystery of 
politics. These are the customs of beasts of prey and 
savages, to whom, in other things than in treachery, politi- 
cians are allied: a greater than ‘Mr. Morley is now learning 
the higher mysteries of politics; and during his lesson, we 
are being taught the consistency, the moderation, the inde- 
pendence of his Irish followers, and the etiquette of their 
future native parliament. 

We can forgive many things in a French writer, but we 
must really draw the line at an act of clear injustice to “‘ that 
great man Sir William Harcourt,” into whose beneficent hands 
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our Irish friends have lately committed their independence : 
and we beseech “ Le Figaro,” when it criticizes our rulers, to 
bear in mind that he is, without any doubt, “ l’‘homme le plus 
désagréable du parti libéral;” it is the only true Liberal 
thing he has about him, this quality of being disagreeable, 
in which the Liberals are all very eminent just now. But in 
this, although Sir William Harcourt has many masters 
among his colleagues and allies, he has no superior; and he 
has attained the singular distinction, through his proficiency, 
of being no less embarrassing to his friends than to his 
opponents. We may thus vindicate the disagreeableness of 
Mr. Morley, not by denying it, but by producing a better 
claimant for the distinctions of ‘“‘Le Figaro”: with Mr. 
Morley’s honesty, we have no concern, we leave that, to be 
debated between his constituents and the Irish members; 
and the general morality of his past life, we leave to the 
future deliberations of The Purity Society. This we do, 
with the greater confidence for Mr. Morley’s present safety ; 
because, as he is still useful to that August Body, his morality 
is still commended by it: and our Grand Inquisitors, the 
Great Apostles of Purity, those conspicuous examples of 
charity and good manners, already have their hands full of 
discarded politicians. The virtues of charity and of breeding, 
however, cannot absorb the whole of their attention: for the 
observance of these, and of other private excellencies, sits 
light upon their conscience; but the practice, or at least the 
profession, of Public Purity, the Purity of other people, is a 
tremendous occupation, ‘“‘In omnem terram exivit sonus 
eorum.” Though it is doubtful, whether their noise doth 
more to encourage chastity, or to advertise the Professors 
and to propagate their vanity; and we may doubt again, 
whether it does more to propagate the virtue of chastity, or 
to incite a jaded or an instructed audience to test the lessons 
of their Instructors: at any rate, these chaste Instructors 
teach the little Puritans to know something of life, or to be 
curious about its mysteries: for even little Puritans must 
have itching ears; and sometimes they must speculate about 
the knowledge and the nice experience of their Instructors, 
and wonder how in the world they may have come by them. 
This question has been asked, occasionally, about the science 
of Moral Theology, and the really wonderful experiences of 
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Theologians: but the Roman Church is very old, and her 
wide knowledge has been acquired in many ways; and, 
however it was got, it is all carefully recorded now in pious 
books, so that no living theologian of hers need go beyond 
his books for information about the most extraordinary 
problems. But with the Doctors of The City Temple, with 
the fiery Apostles of Saint James’ Hall, it is not so: unless 
they are intimate with Jesuit literature ; and we may attribute 
nothing Catholic to them; their knowledge must have been 
all acquired by their own personal experiments: yet their 
experience is full blown, their knowledge is complete ; and 
thus equipped, they are equal to every emergency, nothing 
can enlighten nor surprise them. What they are not equal 
to, is a logical procedure in applying their: strange expe- 
rience; and of their want of logic and of principle, The 
Rabelais Gallery, the subject of my discourse, is an eminent 
example. That is, indeed, an example of what the French 
mean sometimes when they satirize the ‘disagreeable 
honesty” of our English customs. The French, the wicked 
French who have produced Rabelais and Voltaire for the 
sole purpose of discomfiting the British Matron, have ~ 
so far as to invent a proverb for the habitual courtesy of our 
newspapers, and they venture to speak of “la brutalité des 
Journaux Anglais”; but they only expose their own malice 
and despair, and every admirer of ‘‘ The Saturday Review” 
must recognize their cruel and absurd injustice. Besides, 
one should never exhaust his vocabulary ; and what could a 
Frenchman say more, if he wished to describe a speech by 
Sir William Harcourt, or a sermon at The City Temple. 
I saw placarded there, only the other day, as a subject for 
edifying discourse, ‘‘ Cardinal Newman, or Delilah’s Lap”: 
a chaste and godly manner, truly, of alluding to one of the 
most honoured names of our century ; a modest and chari- 
table way of describing the most venerable of Christian 
societies. ‘‘ Le style cest de l'homme,’ writes another 
malicious Frenchman in a misquoted phrase, or “ by 
their fruits ye shall know them”: the habits of a man 
are betrayed by his images, and it is curious how in- 
timate Puritan Divines are with Delilah, how they always 
love to dally with the Scarlet Woman; when they have 
not a living sinner to pursue, they violate the Bible, and 
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expose their own prurience, their own alarming inflamma- 
bility. 

But I must relinquish their purity and their charity, and 
return to their want of principle. You may study the work 
of Rabelais in French, exactly as it was written, but not in 
English: a tribute this, I suppose, to the superier virtue of 
French scholars, or to the greater purity of the French 
literature. Or is it a tribute to the unlettered illumination 
of our moral teachers; do they hold, in the words of Tacitus, 
‘“‘omne ignotum pro magnifico”? Is Rabelais correct in 
French: but in English prurient, like the minds of his 
denouncers? However this may be, in French you may 
study Rabelais, in print; but you may not study him in 
colours. ‘And what the Purity Society allows you to study, 
is more extraordinary than aa it forbids you to examine. 
For instance, you may gaze upon a complete and perfect 
figure of the nude, if the lady who stood as model is 
arranged with a fountain upon her head. This painting, 
No. 55, is now on view; it is one of those, we must therefore 
assume, which has the sanction of the Purity Society. Itis 
described as “a stately fountain of fair alabaster”: very 
fair, certainly; though apparently not of alabaster, but of 
something more beautiful and frail. This, you may see; 
though you may not see the swimming bath of Thelema. 
“What's in a name?” What indeed! But probably you 
might not have been allowed to see No. 55, unless she had 
been called a “fountain.” She is cool and delicate to see, 
whatever she be called; and it is interesting to learn, that a 
basin on the head, and nothing more, is a sufficient and appro- 
priate dress forthe membersof the Purity Society. If sufficient 
in a gallery, then sufficient in the street, or in the pulpit: I 
recommend a basin for summer wear; I prescribe it with an 
abundant fountain as a help to purity, or as a preservative 
against a too great heat in preaching. Our moralists are as 
reckless, or as ignorant, of history, as they are of French: 
you may see Edward V. of England, a person of mature age, 
sitting upon a “commode” and pointing to the arms of 
France, which were an help to him in that extremity. This 
picture is now on view, it is No. 147; but you may no 
longer see a painting equally nasty, but I should have 
thought equally moral, of an operation which Rabelais calls 
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‘The Goose Wipe.” Why should one be taken and the 
other left? It might be argued, that the subject of the 
second were the better illustration of purity. Is it, 
perchance, that there is biblical authority for the operation 
depicted in the first painting ; and none for that, which was 
depicted, I suppose, in the second painting? I beseech our 
August Censors to enlighten us; but not with all their 
knowledge, that were more unsavoury than Rabelais. I 
would ask them, however, upon what principle they have 
approved No. 130: the news of the death of Pan, with a 
vision of Calvary in the back ground? Are our moralists 
so much occupied with their favourite vice, that the sin of 
blasphemy is nothing to them; or is an outrage to Calvary 
itself not more offensive to a Puritan than a man swimming 
in Holy Water, or than other parodies of venerable rites ? 
These Puritans are more tender of their own running sore, 
than of the just susceptibility of their fellow christians. 
After all, these Rabelais paintings are not Rabelais. They 
are ingenious and amusing, and facile; they are livel 
pictures of sixteenth century France, in the modern eto 
manner; but of the breath, the satire, the gigantic power 
of Rabelais, there is little to be seen. It may be, that 
Rabelais can not be painted; and if he could, it might be 
better for his admirers not to see him. Upon this point, I 
may differ little from what I imagine to be the intentions of 
The Purity Society; but I differ from them entirely in their 
want of principle, in the pharisaical and prurient manner of 
their proceeding, and in the indefensible nature of their 
selection. About Rabelais himself, I prefer the opinions of 
Mr. Browning, to the imaginations of any Puritan; and 
instead of Purity, I prefer to talk of Chastity. 

That great virtue, says the poet Spenser, is a dread and 
fearful being ; vindicating herself; attractive, but inspiring 
awe : 

“For shee was full of amiable grace, 
And manly terror mixed therewithall ; 
That as the one stird up affections bace, 
So th other did mans rash desires apail, 
And hold them backe that would in error fall: 
As hee that hath espide a vermeill Rose, 
To which sharp thornes and breres the way forstall, 


Dare not for dread his hardy hand expose, 
But wishing it far off his ydle wish doth lose.” 
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But this ‘‘ Purity,” as we find it advocated now, is indeed 

a dreadful thing; not attractive; and too ridiculous, in its 
advocates, to communicate awe and veneration. Another 
poet, not as great as Spenser, but good enough for this 
respectable age, has written of Lady Godiva: 

“ Then rode she forth, clothed on with chastity : 

The deep air listened round her, as she rode ; 

And all the low wind hardly breathed, for fear.” 
There are many lovers of Chastity, who wish that the leaders 
of The Purity Society, those noisy advocates, would imitate 
the winds of Coventry. Had The Purity Society existed 
there, its members, or certainly its leaders, would all have 
played at Peeping Tom; and having feasted their eyes and 
imaginations, would then have prosecuted their deliverer. So 
delicate is Chastity, that she will bear no rude handling: her 
true advocates are those who imitate her best examples, young 
and tenderchildren; theseneither strive nor cry, but theirtesti- 
mony is more winning, and of more avail, than the clamour 
of a thousand Pharisees. The holiest of teachers loved them, 
and put them forward as an example; they are his perpetual 
sermon on the beauty of holiness. The then Pharisees, who 
also made much ado about Purity of various kinds, were the 
only people he railed against; their Pharisaism was the only 
sin he could not forgive: but we read, that he was the friend 
of Publicans and Sinners; and his chief Apostle has told us, 
that the important virtue is not the management of your 
neighbour's. chastity, but of your own charity. This is too 
often neglected in the combats of divines, and quite forgotten 
in the clamour of Puritanic battles. When these were 
being waged among us, in the seventeenth century, with a 
zeal approaching to ferocity, a great man defined the com- 
batants as Scribes and Pharisees on the one side, Publi- 
cans and Sinners upon the other. There was too little 
christianity, perhaps, in either party; but we may be sure 
that the Pharisees had not the monopoly of it. They won, 
however ; thoughwe do not find that there was more godliness 
in consequence, only more hypocrisy. The result was, that 
virtue, or affected virtue, became unendurable: the Saints 
were deposed, and there was a furious reaction. The 
Publicans and Sinners won the final victory: ‘“ Victrix causa 
Deis placuit, sed victa” . . . Miltono. And no doubt in spite 
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of this great exception, the cause of virtue was served more 
truly in the end, by the victory of its honest and moderate 
professors. 


“Vis consilé expers mole ruit sud ; 
Vim temperatam Dt quoque provehunt 
In maius: tdem odere vires 

Omne nefas animo moventes.” 


The reign of an inquisition has always produced an 
hypocritical morality, and irregular manners. To force the 
standard of morality is always to relax it: “non semper 
arcum tendit Apollo.” To shout aloud for Chastity is to 
violate her delicacy; to preach her, in season and out of 
season, 1s to suggest a great deal that is not chaste. There 
is a beatitude, which says “ Beati mundo corde, quoniam 
ipsi Deum videbunt:” pure and honest minds, in all the ages, 
have been eager to recognize the divine touch in every work 
of genius. ‘To be prurient, is not necessarily to be pure : to 
see the bad alone, is to betray an appetite for it; ‘‘ Like to 
like”, says the old proverb. ‘“‘ Cor ad cor loquitur” was the 
fine motto of Cardinal Newman, who could preach with 
reason that virginal purity recommended in the Gospels, 
commended inthe Epistles, rewarded in the Revelation ; but 
which Puritan divines have always been careful to explain 
away, both in theory, and in their practice. Nothing makes 
them so angry, as to assert the evangelical doctrine of absolute 
and perfect chastity; and with what authority can they 
preach that, which they will not accept themselves, which 
they will not allow to others ? 

In the interests of true morality, with an eager desire, if 
it be possible, to avert another reign of the Saints, to be 
followed infallibly by another reign of license ; a Restoration 
of the morals, but not of the fine wit nor the manners of 
Charles the Second ; I commend these my meditations to our 
new inquisitors. Let me remind them of the history of 
Mr. Stiggins: to make Virtue ridiculous, is not to serve her ; 
ridicule and satire are dangerous weapons to provoke. If we 
be forced into another ‘“‘ Restoration,” our grandchildren may 
wait in vain for the arrival of a second Addison, to restore 
their virtue by the power of scholarship, and courtesy, and 
wit. Let me assure the self appointed custodians of our 
morals, that human nature always longs immoderately for 
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forbidden fruit, and is very curious about what is put 
suggestively; that there are many quiet and sober disciples 
of morality, who doubt the wisdom and the good taste of 
being blatant. ‘“‘ The will to neither strive nor cry ; the power 
to feel with others,” are excellent things to pray for, and 
evangelical things to practise. It is not by noise and 
vulgarity, but by gentleness and example, that good is done : 
and we have it upon better authority than even Spenser’s, 
that Chastity is her own best advocate, and heaven itself her 
invincible defender. 

“ Mortals, that would follow me, 

Love Virtue; she alone is free. 

She can teach you how to climb 

Higher than the sphery chime ; 


Or, if Virtue feeble were, 
Heaven ttself would stoop to her.” 


ANTHONY DEANE. 
December ; 1890. 





NEW POET. 
“The poetry of each age,” wrote a critic 
of the last generation, ‘‘ may be consi- 
dered as vitally connected with, and as 
vividly reflective of, its character and 
progress, as either its politics or its reli- 
gion.”’ If this is at all true, and of this 
there can be very little doubt, then we have a right to expect, 
as when found we have the pleasure of examining, the ap- 
pearance of new efforts at imaginative expression and of 
artistic creation. So constantly does it seem that the last 
word has been said, the last picture painted ; that it requires 
almost a violence in order to make us consider new forms, or 
restatements of old ones. On the other hand it is a truism 
to remark, and it is this truism which Gilfillan uttered, that 
art, in whatever form, grows old with the years. Men are 
more like the time they live in, says an Arabic proverb, 
than they are like their fathers.’ 

It is about time that we looked to our laurels. Without 
wishing to attribute more than his just weight to the critic 
whom I have already quoted, I may borrow this more from 
his pen. ‘On the whole,” he says, ‘‘ we question if any age 
of the world has equalled the early part of the nineteenth 
century in the quantity, or in the quality, in the power, 
depth, brilliance, or variety of its poetry.”* That was 
written in 1855, by a man who was thought fit to edit 
volumes in an important edition, as it was then, of English 
poetry: and he quotes Wordsworth, and Scott, and Cole- 
ridge, and Byron, and Shelley, in support of his thesis. It 
is quaint to find that he also adds Montgomery to the list. 
Now noone, who had happened to be philosophizing instead 
of sight-seeing, on the day of the Jubilee of the present 
queen, could have let that sentence go by. We had been 
accustomed, we of another generation, to warm ourselves at 
other hearths; and, in some measure, it may be, ignored 
this reverent critic’s lights. But the sentence is astounding 
as it stands: for it is criticism of a serious purport, by a 


‘ 'W. L. Bowles’ “Memoir,” prefixed to poetical works, by Rev. G. 
Gilfillan (Edinburgh, 1855). 
* Sentences of Ali ibn Talib, No. LXXIX. 
* Loc. cit. 
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man at the time, if he has not been since, respected ;' a criti- 
cism which no one, by any possibility, could venture to 
subscribe, or have the hardihood to utter. Criticism, like 
poetry, is a thing of its own age: and though we read, we 
very seldom endorse the opinions, in these matters, of our 
fathers. 

I say that we have a right to expect—criticism is always 
with us—new poetry ; it is hardly too much to add, in each 
decade. The grave that closed, two years ago, over Eng- 
land’s last great poet seemed indeed to close the epoch of 
our greatest and our best. A drier judgment would assure 
us that so men have ever thought, on the occasion of the 
death of a great singer. The other great lyrical singer, 
while these lines were first being written, has passed from 
us. Let the words be said in perfect honesty :—the gulf 
does not seem so great. Succeeding generations will vene- 
rate the name of Tennyson, but we are still too near that 
scene on the twelfth of October to allow one word of 
criticism. 

“ From the great deep to the great deep he goes.” 


Since Gilfillan wrote we have had these notable appear- 
ances. We have had the zsthetic school. We have had 
the poetry, if we may give it the name, of the afternoon tea- 
table. We have had an inundation of the forme fixe. We 
are enduring now a very distinct, and healthy, return to 
nature; and experiencing the pleasures attached to simplicity 
of thought and expression and the pathos of common things. 
Though some of us may be unable to imitate it we can hail 
it with delight; and, like Antzus, gather strength from 
touching mother earth. Such is the poetry of to-day and 
yesterday : what will be that of to-morrow ? 

In many ways the Victorian era has perforce elicited com- 
parison with the Elizabethan. The similarity has been 
challenged and joyfully admitted. It must increase our self- 
esteem to find our own times only paralleled by the most 
stirring period in English history since the landing 
of Augustine and the building of our cathedrals. But 
wherever the comparison may hold good or break down, 
there is no doubt that in the region of poetry it may at least 


' Macaulay’s Essay on Montgomery was written in 1830, 
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be maintained. The same freedom of expression, the same 
fancy for conceits, the same display of gentle and of noble 
passion, the same demand, as I have said, of form—in all 
these the ages may be contrasted, and neither age deny the 
other’s likeness. No less may we affirm that the reign of 
the Alexandrine, of the heroic, the classical, and the nickel- 
silver coarseness of the Restoration poets, the mud of a 
Churchill, would have been as repulsive to a sixteenth- 
century Englishman as it is, on the whole, to ourselves. 
We may return to the rhyming couplet of Pope, to the 
“ Medal,” and to Satire. It has sees asserted that we shall. 
It at least is certain that we have not returned yet. 

In France, if we may revert a little, a similar period to 
that which was reached with us on the death of Browning, 
dated from the death—we speak for ourselves alone—of 
Victor Hugo in 1885. Fully aware of all that can be said 
against his poetry, the historian of the future will date a new 
epoch from the close of his life. Other schools were, I should 
Say are, in existence. Omitting more obvious names, I 
single out in poetry the work of M. Catulle Mendés; and 
now, in spite of M. Jules Lemaitre, already we have the star 
in the full ascendant—it had been long in rising—of M. Paul 
Verlaine. To the Decadents, the Symbolistes. 

There are expected of a new poet great creations; an 
accuracy of touch, a fineness of workmanship: the saying in 
unsurpassable form that which has not already been said ; 
lest I should be mistaken, I add, in restating in words that 
cannot be improved all the old factors of the world’s com- 
plexity. Far be it from me to say that new forms are 
undiscoverable—the writings of Walt Whitman go to dis- 
prove that—but the forms are all men’s property, like the 
high roads, and down these we may wander if we do not 
prefer a field-path of our own for personal ends. 

If then I can show my readers fine workmanship and that 
accuracy in handling the contending forces at play in the 
world ; if I can show them expression for which I claim 
that it cannot be or has not been surpassed, a restatement 
that will bear comparison with the old ones, I shall consider 
that I have proved my contention. At least I shall show the 
reader that he has reason to form his judgment, even if sub- 
sequent work may force him to admit that after all our 
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expectations were too high pitched. My reply to such an 
objection—if such a consideration can be styled an objec- 
tion—is that subsequent work cannot alter the high class of 
that which is before us ; and that if anything is poetry this is 
it, though its author should not give us a single line more. 

Mr. Nicholson is a schoolmaster, aged about twenty-six, 
with whom the present writer has not the pleasure of a per- 
sonal acquaintance. Last spring he published a volume of 
verse, consisting of a sonnet-series, and a collection of 
ballades, rondeaux, and lyrics; such as we are given to 
expect from any young man who essays verse at the present 
time. A notable series, but by no means representing his 
best work, appeared in the ‘“ Universal Review,” since un- 
fortunately ceased about two years ago. Other poems have 
appeared in “Time,” in “ Black and White,” and in a host 
of other places where we should least expect to find good 
work. These contributions are now collected and presented 
to the reader. As one would expect in such a medley of 
pages retrouvées, especially in the work of a young author, 
there is much here which was not worth reprinting, and we 
hardly expect that the author will care long for some things 
which he has here revived from “Scraps” and “ Home 
Chimes,” and the ““Young Folks’ Paper.” But the rest of the 
volume fully compensates for the trouble which is incurred in 
wading through so much that is unworthy of the artist. 

My object in drawing attention to these poems is because 
I am convinced that, in handling the sonnet, the form in 
which alone he at present has attained excellence, Mr. 
Nicholson stands second to none among our living English 
poets. Of his power in this respect he gives us ample 
opportunity of judging in a sonnet-sequence, the most note- 
worthy that has appeared since Rossetti’s ‘‘ House of Life.” 
That Mr. Nicholson is an admirer of the poet-painter we 
gather from the solitary quotation which he prefixes to his 
volume :* 


“ Crave thou no dower of earthly things 
Unworthy Hope's imaginings. 

To have brought true birth of Song to be 
And to have won hearts to Poesy 


* “Love in Earnest: Sonnets, Ballads and Lyrics.” By John Gambril 
Nicholson (Elliot Stock). 
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Or anywhere in the sun or rain 
To have loved and been loved again 
Is loftiest reach of Hope's bright wings.” 


But he has known how to learn his lesson without becom- 
ing an imitator of the style, or adopting that character of 
luscious and voluptuous expression which, beautiful as it is, 
cloys somewhat after all. And as regards the motif of his 
poems we must ascend still further, to the sonnets of 
Shakspere. But let Mr. Nicholson speak for himself, in a 
sonnet which occurs early in the book under the sub-title of 
‘My Soul’s Garden.” 


“In dreams I saw the garden of my soul 
All overrun with notsome worthless weed 
That flourished high above the better seed, 

Or round its roots in direful clusters stole ; 

Then, ere the ruin grew beyond control, 
Straightway I cried my garden should be freed 
From evil growth, and toiled with earnest heed, 

And thought my care had purified the whole. 

But still one baneful plant rose up to meet 
My searching glance ; right royally it grew, 
Its odour wondrous soft, and bright its hue, 

And while I gazed it took a semblance sweet— 

I dropped my powerless hand, for, lo, twas you ; 

Then fell, and bowed my head upon your feet !”* 


This sonnet which I have quoted, does not of course bear 
upon it, taken alone, the stamp of immortality. It is how- 
ever instinct with a fine touch of more than noticeable grace. 
In another which I shall place before the reader next we 
have, not grace, but strength. The sonnet has the title of 
“‘ Sowing in Tears.” 


“ We waste our labour and our precious corn 
Whene'er in fields unploughed the seed we sow, 
Unless we break the stubborn earth below 

No golden harvest will those fields adorn. 

Therefore by pitiless share the glebe is torn, 

And raked by ruthless teeth, because we know 
In soil thus tilled the tender blade will grow, 

And clothe with richest green the land forlorn. 

So for your own dear sake I roused your fears, 
And ploughed deep furrows in your shrinking soul 
Until your anguish grew beyond control. 

You saw not how I trembled at your tears, 

But, if my words fell harsh upon your ears, 
Dearest, be sure’twas Love ordained the whole.” * 


. P. 6, 2 P. 24. 
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Here again is a fine octave, the commencement of a sonnet 
called ‘‘ Love Militant.” 


“ Summoned to battle for thy sake, young Love 
Has donned his armour bright, and ta’en the field, 
His trenchant blade, edged by thy smile, to wield ; 
Thy ring upon his finger shines, thy glove 

Gleams in the casque his eager brow above. 

Late he was fain to thy soft wiles to yield, 

But, since this sterner challenge on his shield, 
Forgotten are the olive and the dove.” * 


Unfortunately the sonnet is spoilt by a very il sestet. 
But the sonnet is followed by another of much beauty, 


though not quite first-rate. It is called ‘‘My Heart's 
lreasures.” 
“TJ saw it in the visions of the night— 
The jewel-casket of my soul—and gazed 
Upon its priceless gems ; there rubies blased 
And glittering diamonds flashed back the light ; 
As planets of the heaven they shone bright 
With glowing beauty worthy to be praised, 
But, still unsatisfied, my eyes half-daszed 
Sought out one lustrous pearl that shrank from sight. 
Then in my dream (ah, love, such dreams are true !) 
On that pure pearl my gladdened glance I set, 
Repoiced all other jewels to forget, 
And cried your name ; for, dearest, are not you, 
Deep hidden in my heart from all men's view, 
My heart's best star, my soul's one amulet ?”* 


The next sonnet but one is worthy of Mr. Coventry 
Patmore. It is called “ Inexplicable.” 


“ Strange that I count it not my highest bliss 

To draw you close to me at day's decline, 

To gase into your eyes, your hand in mine, 
And breathe your breath, and feel your tender kiss ; 
Strange ts it that, at such a time as this, 

Should come regrets my soul cannot define,— 

A bitterness that mingles with Love's wine, 
So that the perfect joy of Love I miss ! 

But tf by chance I pass you in the street, 
And see the quick flush to your forehead start, 
Or tf at church, when standing far apart, 

All suddenly our wandering glances meet, 

Then while I feel my happiness complete, 
Love's whitest flower blossoms in my heart !"’* 


Perhaps in connection with this I may quote the beautiful 
sestet of the succeeding sonnet : 


* P. 33. * P. 35. 
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“ Even in dreams I own your potent sway, 
And waking oft when half the night is sped, 
Find your name ringing in my drowsy head ; 

And, conscious but a moment's space, I pray 

God bless my darling! whether far away 

You sleep, or but ten paces from my bed.” 


At the risk of overloading my notice of Mr. Nicholson’s 
poetry with extracts from his work, I cannot forbear quoting 
the three following sonnets, the first of which reminds us 
most forcibly of the muse of the late Lord Houghton, while 
the last, which first appeared in the ‘‘ Athenzeum ” last year, 
is equal to any sonnet which has been given to the world 
since the death of Wordsworth. They are called respec- 
tively, ‘ Love’s Tyranny,” “ In the depths of the Sea,” and 
‘“‘ Love’s Prescience.” ‘The second is interesting metrically. 


XXXIX, 


“I sometimes wish, when others throng you round 
And touch your hand and sigh, or stand and stare, 
That you were not so marvellously fair. 

I watch you whisper in a gloom profound, 

You laugh, and lo! I tremble at the sound. 

1 chafe and fret that any one should dare 
To taste my happiness, my joy to share, 

And venture on my own enchanted ground ! 

Then afterwards I make you disavow 
All lovers but myself beneath the sun. 

It is no wrong, my darling, you have done,— 

No fault of yours that every heart you bow, 

And yet I cannot rest till I learn how 
Of all those hearts mine is the dearest one!” 


ALI. 


“"Tis not for you Love's ocean to explore 

Though tenderly the level land it laves, 

Though moonbeams dance along its rippling waves, 
And luminous spray falls sparkling from the oar. 
Enough for you to pace its shelving shore, 

And picture to yourself its hidden caves 

With domes and pillared aisles and architraves, 
While at your feet I lay its glittering store. 

Mine be it to descend amid the roar 

Of deep-sea currents where the storm-fiend raves, 

And stumble o'er its hulks and shattered staves,— 
To stand aghast its goodly wrecks before, 

Where bones gleam white through some half-open door, 

And monsters grin above the dead men’s graves !” 
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XLIV. 


“ Bitter and sweet beyond comparison 

The memories of Love's harvest-field I keep ! 

God gave us certain sunny hours to reap, 

And this at parting when the day was done :— 
The noon cast both our shadows into one, 

Orion lay aslant along the steep : 

All night, you said, with folded arms I sleep, 
At times like these, when days are halcyon; ° 
Then at the word—I knew not how nor why— 

There came, as from a dreamland leagues away, 

Dim presage of a not far distant day, 

When neath the same stars I should see you lie, 

That smiling face turned silent to the sky, 
And those fair fingers clasped, as cold as clay !” 


I have quoted all that is necessary for the establishment 
of Mr. Nicholson’s claim. But that I may not be doing 
him an injustice, I turn to say that he also shows—I regret 
to add, but sparsely—a distinct lyrical quality. Witness 
the following ‘‘ Song of April.” 


“ Under the soft April sky, 
Down where the streamlet is flowing, 
Meadows are gay with a golden array,— 
Myriads of daffodils blowing ; 
Soaring and singing all day 
The lark carols loudly on high, 
And the wild-rabbit pushes his way through thé bushes 
Under the soft April sky. 


Now the spring-breese ts abroad 
Whispering low in the sedges, 
Till the long ripples shake o'er the length of the lake, 
And the hawthorn spray nods in the hedges ; 
The slumbering squirrel awakes, 
And the rooks to each other have cawed, 
Loudly protesting 'tis time to be nesting 
Now the spring-breeze is abroad. 


Fresh with the dew and the showers 
Wide-spreading chestnuts are budding, 

The yellow weeds bow o'er the path of the plough 
In the fields that the sunshine ts flooding ; 

Down at the tall elm-trees’ feet 
The grass ts all zewelled with flowers, 

Where the violet raises its head mid the daisies 
Fresh with the dew and the showers.” 


Charming musical power such as this has not prevented 
Mr. Nicholson’s marring its effect by the addition of another 
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verse which, in the opinion of many, it would have been 
better to omit. But we have already alluded to the lament- 
able lack of discrimination which has attended the produc- 
tion of this new writer’s first volume. 

Mr. Nicholson has run among the rocks in attempting 
what has ever been impossible—the adaptation of the sonnet 
to descriptive work. Perhaps the error is deeper than we 
think. Certainly some of the dullest of Wordsworth’s 
sonnets are his descriptive ones: and Lessing’s remarks 
on landscapes in general are well known. It is somewhat 
difficult, for all that, to be severe, even with Mr. Nicholson. 
He has attempted several sonnets upon Welsh scenery, but 
we confess that after reading them we are left cold. He has 
omitted the touch of human pathos which even here is es- 
sential. To what else does Wordsworth’s famous sonnet on 
Westminster Bridge owe its greatness? Or Lacaussade’s 
beautiful verse : 


“ Mais console-toi, terre! 6 nature, 6 Cybéle ! 
L’hiver est un sommeil et n'est point le trépas : 
Les printemps reviendront te faire verte et belle ; 
Lhomme vieillit et meurt, toi, tu ne vieillis pas !” 


Mr. Nicholson gives us none of this, but merely a photo- 
graph, through the poet’s lens of actual impressions. 


“ Who could take offence, 
While pure description held the place of Sense?” 


Like children’s delighting in a prism for the sake of its 
gaudycolours, Warbdurtoncalledit. When frugallymanaged, 
and artfully disposed, they might be made to represent and 
illustrate the noblest objects in nature. 

Mr. Nicholson does not seem—and it is hardly a fault in 
so young a writer—yet to have realized fully the nobility of 
his art. We do not refer to the occasional verses, nor those 
upon school-themes with which his volume is perhaps too 
plentifully watered. But he is often content to take his sub- 
ject at second or third hand. The sonnets upon pictures 
seem to me of this character. The almost fatal facility with 
which the writer can cast his clay, however different the 
quantity, and, we are constrained to add, sometimes even 
the quality, into one and the same mould, makes us hope 
that he will learn to appreciate, before many months, more 
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keenly the almost sacred character attaching to the favourite 
form of Petrarch. In choice of words, in his word-painting, 
Mr. Nicholson has very little to learn. Perhaps in his reli- 
gious sentiments or in his allusions to religious matters he 
is hardly sufficiently sincere with himself: but this again is 
the mark of a young writer. We can only be thankful for 
what the poets give. Perhaps we cannot take leave of our 
subject better than by quoting from this volume the final 
page of it, a sonnet (it is needless to say), and one which 
some may remember in the pages again of the “ Athenzeum ” 
a year ago, to which the writer has given the not very appo- 
site title of ‘‘ Through the Mist of Years.” 
“ Deep buried now, my dear dead days of Love 
Will not return to me for envious Fate 
Holds them in keeping, ever obdurate,— 
Yea, even the hour all other hours above, 
That pearl among my sands of life, whereof 
The mere sweet memory, fair and delicate, 
With measureless content my soul can sate, 
For to have lived it once is joy enough ! 
But of my golden days I still may dream, 
For when the light of Love, that never dies, 
Shines through my House of Life, it glorifies 
One hall, remote and darkened, with its beam, 
Where certain hours around one Hour Supreme 
With folded wings are sitting circle-wise.” 
There is something of weakness, even in that, such as 
I have found it necessary to point out here. But with all 
the fine work of Rossetti, of Mr. William Morris, of Mr. 
Swinburne, still in view; with the charming felicities of 
Mr. Austin Dobson, and the academic swashbuckling of 
Mr. Andrew Lang; with the virility of Mr. Robert Louis 
Stevenson and of Mr. Henley, and the pathetic muscularity 
of Mr. Rudyard Kipling; with the charm of epigram most 
noticeable in Mr. William Watson (whose sonnet on ‘“ The 
Russ at Kara” deserves mention here); with the frivolities 
and other characteristics of a hundred others whom it would 
be invidious for me to mention because another has done it 
so well: I still claim for Mr. Nicholson that footing in the 
temple of the poets which should be accorded to one of so 
few summers. CHARLES SAYLE. 
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HE ART METAL-WORK OF INDIA 
AND CEYLON. 
Although the art of ornamental metal- 
work is itself very ancient in India, the 
specimens of this art which we have are 
nearly all modern : for which the reason 
probably is, that old metal-ware has been 
freely returned to the melting-pot, and replaced by new; 
because the price of artistic workmanship is so low among 
the Hindus. Thus much, however, we learn from the ancient 
sculptures: that the daughters of India, 2000 years ago, 
adorned themselves with jewellery identical in pattern with 
that which their descendants are wearing to-day. 

It is very pleasant to wander through the streets of some 
of the Indian towns, and watch the metal-workers at their 
craft, in their open workshops. The braziers of Benares 
may at any time be seen, cutting and hammering their trays 
or other utensils into shape, and putting in the ornamenta- 
tion with chisel and punch. There was one who particularly 
caught my attention, during a recent visit; for he sat in his 
window as real and life-like as any Eastern worker who has 
ever been on show in London ; and might have been intended 
to impress on the simple Hindus, by a realistic representation, 
the strange sights at a modern Exhibition in the far-off island 
home of the Philistines who rule over them. The man was 
putting in the pattern on a brass vase. He had no copy to 
work from, and was carelessly looking about him as he 
hammered away, as if it were a matter of not the slightest 
concern to him whether his fingers went right or wrong. 
In another workshop, vefoussé work was being done on a 
brass bowl. First the design was roughly hammered out- 
wards from within, with a rounded punch: after which, the 
vessel was filled closely with lac, to preserve its shape, and 
the detail was put in from without. Benares brass-ware is 
not the highest type of ornamental metal-work; but the 
general effect of its floral and mythological designs, when 
the ornamentation is not excessive, is often rich and striking. 
In a different part of the town, there were shown to me rude 
molten images of Vishnu, Durga, and Krishna; a form of 
art-work, (if art it can be called,) of which great quantities 
are made in this city. 
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But what I was best pleased with in Benares, was a group 
of some half dozen gold-and-silver-smiths, Hindus, who sat 
in the shade of a cloister in one of the side streets. They 
were cumbered with no needless clothing, yet wore all that 
decency demanded : and as they sat and worked in the open 
air, one of their number, fanning himself the while with a 
palm-leaf fan, recited to his fellows from that ancient and ever 
popular “ Song Divine,” of which a copy lay before him. A 
hookah was passed round by the company, and each in turn 
had a few whiffs of the grateful fumes. And so they sat, 
and hammered, and filed, and soldered, and were sung to, 
truly as if in Arcady. Little wonder if their work has more 
naturalness and grace than that of the English operative, 
boxed up in a grimy factory, and half deafened with the din 
of machinery. 

The beautiful brass-ware of Moradabad, with its floriated 
patterns in tin and brass, (almost like silver and gold,) 
standing out on a ground of black lac, has found much 
popular favour in this country. Coloured lac is also some- 
times employed, but not with equally good results. In the 
metal-work of Kashmir, as in their other arts, the natives of 
that pleasant valley exhibit their wonderful talent for elabo- 
rating beautiful decorative details: as witness the delicate 
tracery graven on their exquisite ‘ parcel gilt,” or gilded 
silver, ware. Nor are they less happy in their copper work ; 
their trays and claret jugs, bowls, and flower vases ; whereof 
the patterns are largely founded on traditional shawl designs. 
There is much beautiful metal-work exposed for sale in some 
of the quaint old streets of Agra. If you take one of these 
Agra dealers unawares, in the heat of the day, you are likely 
to find him stretched at full length on the floor of his shop, 
soundly asleep: in which attitude he lies, unmindful of your 
presence, till roused by the kindly pinches of some more 
wakeful neighbour, to the fact that a customer waits his 
pleasure. In the south of India, the Tanjore metal-work is 
deservedly much admired; the copper encrusted with silver 
even more so than the brass encrusted with copper, because 
in the case of the former the details are worked in with 
greater pains. I have before me a facsimile of a charming 
Tanjore design, so close and minute that nothing but the 
highest taste could have saved it from turning out un- 
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bearably crowded and paltry. Some delightful examples of 
Tanjore work are shown in the India Museum. 

Passing over to Ceylon, we find the art of metal-working 
very similar to what it is in India. But if we are to take 
literally the description in the “‘ Mahavamsa”’ of the building 
of the Great Brazen Palace by King Dutugemunu, the Ceylon 
productions of to-day must be reckoned somewhat insignifi- 
cant beside those of the second century B.c. The words of 
the chronicler describing the lavish outlay of silver and gold, 
on the vast, resplendent Palace built for the priesthood, 
irresistibly recall the Biblical account of the building of 
Solomon's Temple. All of the goo apartments were “ finished 
in silver” ; of which metal also were the “ tinkling festoons.” 
On one side of the ivory throne was ‘‘ the emblem of the sun 
in gold; on another, the moon in silver; on a third, the 
stars in pearls.” ‘“ Even the laver and its ladle” were of 
yold. At the present time, all that one sees of the Great 
3razen Palace, so named from its roof of brass, is a small 
forest of stone pillars, 1600 in number, on which the vast 
edifice was reared: all trace of the metal-work is gone. 
Probably the description in the “ Mahavamsa” is much 
exaggerated, after the manner of Buddhist chroniclers: yet 
likely enough, in those days of the glory of Anuradhapura, 


the art of metal-working was carried on in Ceylon on a far 
grander scale than at present, as the art of stone architecture 
undoubtedly was. However this may be, it is interesting to 
watch the modern craftsmen of Kandy, as they squat on the 
floor of their open workshops, daintily fashioning the a 


trinkets of gold and silver, which the Tamils and Sinhalese 
so dearly love. Few and simple are the implements used : 
a pan of charcoal, a piece of bamboo for a blow-pipe, a drill 
identical in form with the fire-drill of the North American 
Indians, and a few other primitive tools. Much of the 
trinketry of Ceylon is in exquisite taste, and some of it 
resembles the antique jewellery of Etruria. But asa rule it 
is only made to order; and if you aspire to own a specimen, 
you call in a member of the jeweller caste to make - —_ 
gold or silver in the style you admire: much as a lady in 
England will call in a dressmaker to make up her own 
material. 

Kandian art-work has enjoyed considerable celebrity. In 
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the Dalada Maligawa, or Temple of the Sacred Tooth, is a 
tastefully wrought silver and ivory cabinet, used to enshrine 
a crystal Buddha. This choice specimen is said to be 500 
years old, and is considered to resemble the work of the 
early Italian silversmiths. In the same Temple are several 
palm-leaf books, handsomely bound in silver. Of the 
Kandian brass-ware, the form which especially won my heart 
was the lota, or water-pot. This is a wide-necked, nearly 
globular, vase, in almost universal use throughout Ceylon 
and India; where the place of glass and china is largely 
taken by utensils of brass. I loved the lota, as well for its 
graceful outline, as for the simple and chaste ornamentation, 
with which the neck and shoulder, and sometimes the whole 
vessel, are covered. The Kandians are not very ready to part 
with their elegant water-pots, which have often been given as 
wedding presents, and handed down as heirlooms. 

One of the oldest specimens of Indian metal-work known 
to exist, is a lota found in an ancient Buddhist cell at 
Kundlah, supposed to date from the third century. It is 
graven elaborately with a scene from the life of Buddha. 

The art of damascening has lost a good deal of its former 
glory in these latter days, with the decline in the use of the 
shield, the sword, and the buckler. But it is still carried on 
to some extent in India. Of the variety of damascened work 
known as Bidri ware; of the exquisite silver filigree of 
Cuttack, similar to that of Malta and ancient Greece; of 
the beautiful and brilliant enamelled work of Jaipur: all 
I can say is, Would that I had space to say more. 

By the natives of India and Ceylon, a far juster taste is 
shown in the art of making, than in that of wearing, their 
ornaments of precious metal. Few of the ordinary Hindu 
women can rise to the idea, that the purpose of jewellery is 
to set off, and not eclipse, the natural attractions of the 
person. In Ceylon I have seen a native lady, and a poor 
specimen of her sex withal, positively loaded with gold, to 
the point of barbaric splendour : and each item in this wealth 
of ornament was about as beautiful in itself as the total effect 
was absurd. More to my taste was the manner of wearing 
the simple silver and turquoise jewellery of some of the 
Mongoloid women of the Himalayas. 

Mechanical precision is not a characteristic of Indian 
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metal-work ; which as a rule is not intended for minute 
inspection. Yet even when the detail is carelessly done or 
grotesque, the general effect is often exquisite ; producing, 
indeed, sometimes, that satisfied feeling, which comes from 
the contemplation of absolute perfection in a work of art. 
No doubt many of the patterns employed are not wholly 
indigenous to the country; for among the strong points of the 
Hindu worker, is his talent for assimilating the decorative 
ideas of others. We may notice now and again an affinity 
with ancient Assyrian decorations; while Saracenic or 
Turkish influence is also at times apparent; likewise 
Chinese, and perhaps Dutch. On the north-western border 
of India, there was unearthed from a Buddhist tope an 
extremely interesting gold casket; the ornamentation on 
which, with its apostolic-looking figures, has a singularly 
Byzantine and mediaeval character. But from the date of 
the tope, (the first century B.c.), the design is believed to 
represent the Greek influence on ancient Indian art, due to the 
conquests of Alexander ; which influence is so striking in 
some of the architectural remains of the north-west. 

Many of the representations in the decorative details of 
Indian metal-work are exceedingly conventional and unreal: 
but among the objects imitated are knotted grass, the palm- 
leaf, the champac bud, and the flower and the leaf of the 
lotus. A reproduction in silver of the time-honoured fig- 
leaf is the sole article of apparel of many of the children in 
Ceylon. However, the great delight of the Hindu designer 
is to draw on the rich stores of mythology, legend, and 
poetry, which are one of the glories of his race; in whose 
mythology, we have other versions of the better-known 
myths of Greece ; and in whose fables and folk-lore, (though 
the plagiarism is too little acknowledged,) are the sources of 
half the charming tales, on which the youth of our own 
country are nourished. The art metal-work of India is full 
of the “‘ Ramayana” and the “‘ Mahabharata;” full of the 
Hindu pantheon : and this brings me naturally to a question 
of some little interest, not to say importance. The Hindu 
artist, satisfied with absurd, conventional renderings of 
mythological subjects, can elaborate from these and other 
material a decorative design of surpassing beauty; but in 
point of pictorial representation, he simply murders the 
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beautiful, thrilling episodes with which he deals. Pictorial 
art in India at the present time is unworthy of the name. 
Have we not even heard of Hindu deities put into European 
clothes ? Ye shades of the Vedic poets! Fancy the cloud- 
compelling Indra, lord of the firmament and the “ far-whirl- 
ing thunderbolt,” habited in black tail-coat and a silk hat! 
Yet there are the subjects, waiting for the imagination of the 
true pictorial poet ; subjects, unhackneyed so far as we are 
concerned, full of life and of grandeur, of pathos, beauty, 
and tragedy. Why, then, do not our own artists supply the 
defect in Indian art, by resorting to the legends and poetry 
of India, as well as to stereotyped classical and Biblical 
scenes? What could be nobler subjects for the painter’s 
brush, if only he can rise to his theme, than some of the 
scenes in the legendary accounts of the life of Buddha? or 
than Krishna sporting with the milkmaids, while the lovely, 
heavenly Radha—spirit of intellectual and moral beauty— 
grieves for the worldliness of her loved incarnate deity? 
Who would not be proud to tell us worthily on canvas of 
the loves of ‘“‘moon-like” Rama and beautiful Sita: Sita, 
‘daughter of the furrow,” who rose from the soil in front of 
the ploughshare ; Sita, faithful and pure, artfully carried off 
by the demon king, and at length gallantly rescued, and 
reunited with her hero? Or give us, ye that aspire to im- 
mortal fame, Rambha, the dusky Venus, Hindu ideal of the 
graces of womanhood. But if the artist must needs have 
scenes of strife to portray, how about the fearful revenge of 
Bhima on him who insulted fair Draupadi? or the single- 
handed combat between Dutugemunu and Elala on their 
huge elephants, the solitary tale of chivalry in the annals 
of Ceylon? These subjects rival in interest the most 
thrilling and absorbing in the mythology of the Greeks 
and Hebrews; and also have much novelty and freshness 
to recommend them. ERNEST M. BowDeEn. 
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